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A College Librarian Talks to Students 


By Eleanor F. Lewis’ 


IRCUMSTANCES, as we admit, 

alter cases; so we must make due 
allowances in the case of the library of 
the College of Liberal Arts, North- 
western University, for the inadequate 
size of the building, which was erected 
in 1892, just before the era of steel 
stacks, electric lifts, and browsing 
rooms. Users of the library, attendants, 
and books are crowded far beyond the 
limit planned by the architect. Thous- 
ands of books are stored and thousands 
more are shelved on tops of cases and 
in every conceivable nook. 

In spite of rigid entrance restrictions, 
the student body has practically doubled 
in the last ten years, with the result that 
the incoming class numbers almost a 
thousand. Freshman week, with its psy- 
chological tests, lectures from the va- 
rious deans, examinations for admis- 
sion, innumerable teas, smokers, and 
mixers, introduces the new students 
to many features of campus life; but to 
most students the library remains an un- 
known quantity until the day when re- 
quired readings force them to enter the 
portals. Then, as more than one student 
has phrased it, he gazes at the thousands 
of books with a feeling of awe, wonders 
how much he can absorb of the .knowl- 
edge that they contain, and approaches 
the circulation desk with no little trepi- 
dation. Even though he may have re- 
ceived instruction of a more or less def- 
inite nature on the use of the card cat- 
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alog, dictionaries, and encyclopedias 
while in high school, he does not know 
where to look for those old helps in the 
new environment, and often beneath a 
jaunty demeanor he wishes that he were 
not so green. Then, too, unless his 
school library was extraordinarily well 
equipped, he will find many more refer- 
ence books and magazine indexes than 
he dreamed existed, but will seldom try 
to use them unless they have been spe- 
cially recommended. 

Some years ago, when themes both 
long and short were required of all 
freshmen, our attendants used to try to 
stem the tide by answering every re- 
quest for information at the time that it 
was made. It became increasingly evi- 
dent, however, that attendants could not 
spare the time requisite to give every 
inquirer all of the information that he 
needed, nor were the student assistants 
capable of giving the information in the 
way best adapted to the wants of the 
individual. As the work grew heavier, 
both the desk attendants and the refer- 
ence librarian were burdened beyond 
their capacity by the countless repetitive 
questions put by students, and it was ob- 
vious that the students were not learn- 
ing to use the resources of the library 
intelligently. 


Why Tongues Cleave 


After the staff had taken counsel to- 
gether, the reference librarian, assisted 
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occasionally, when her tongue clove to 
the roof of her mouth, by the assistant 
librarian, was delegated to give fifty- 
minute talks on the use of the library. 
Early in the semester the English de- 
partment, because all freshmen are re- 
quired to take freshman English, sent 
the reference librarian a schedule of the 
hours when it would send certain sec- 
tions over to receive instruction. In or- 
der to give all of the new students the 
information in as brief a time as pos- 
sible, usually two sections at a time, 
numbering some fifty odd persons, were 
shepherded across the campus by their 
instructors. At these hours the students 
were seated close together around a 
group of tables near the entrance of the 
reference room, where the majority of 
the purely reference volumes are 
shelved. On these tables had been ar- 
ranged all copies available of the 
Reapers’ Guipe, the INTERNATIONAL 
INDeEx, the INDUSTRIAL ARTs INDEx, 
Public Affairs Information Service, The 
Magazine and Dramatic Index, the Lon- 
don Index, The New York Times In- 
dex, and the Book Review DIcEsT. 
During the first years when instruction 
was given, about twenty-five trays of 
cards from the general catalog were 
placed on the tables, too, but removing 
trays from the catalog on the first floor 
caused the catalogers and the public so 
many extra steps that a simpler means 
of familiarizing the freshmen with the 
card catalog was devised. Facsimiles of 
significant cards were made for author 
card (complete works), author card 
(individual works), author treated as 
subject, title card, subject card with sub- 
ject subdivision, subject card with local 
or place subdivision, subject card with 
chronological subdivision; and for a 
“see” reference card and for a “see 
also” cross-reference card. 

After giving the class a brief orienta- 
tion in the location of the rooms in the 
building and their use, the exact use of 
every type of card was explained care- 
fully. The students were told the order 
of arrangement of the cards for com- 
plete works, for individual works, and 
for subject cards; were advised to note 
the date of publication, also whether or 
not there were maps, charts, illustra- 
tions, and bibliographies, the number of 


pages, and the language in which the 
title was written. Attention was called 
to the fact that only unique or signifi- 
cant titles would be found in the catalog 
and that one could turn from a title to 
the name of the author and there find 
fuller information. The reason for and 
the value of underlining subject head- 
ings in red were mentioned, and stu- 
dents were urged to search through the 
guide cards until they found the particu- 
lar subdivision that bore on their sub- 
ject, rather than to select a general book 
at random. For instance, if they want- 
ed information about a particular period 
of United States history, such as the 
time of the Civil War, they were ad- 
vised to refer to that division for a de- 
tailed discussion rather than to read a 
chapter or two in a general history of 
our country. They were also urged to 
look up the further information pertin- 
ent to their subjects by. turning to the 
references listed under the “see” and 
the “see also” cards. 


How Call Numbers Happen 

The reference librarian then outlined 
the main divisions of the Dewey decimal 
system and stated that the classifica- 
tion number plus the author number 
plus the edition and the volume number 
comprised the call number. The stu- 
dents were requested to copy the call 
number accurately and completely, to 
specify the volume of a set that was 
needed, and to ask for the latest edition 
unless they had been directed to some 
other specified edition. They were in- 
formed also that the call number for a 
given volume appeared identically on the 
inside and the outside of the book, on 
every card in the catalog which referred 
to that book, and that the books were 
shelved in the order of their call num- 
bers. They were told, too, that in gen- 
eral the federal, state, and municipal 
documents were not listed in the catalog 
but that they might be used by 
applying to the reference librarian; 
and that government documents, as well 
as periodicals and distinctly reference 
books, were not to be taken from the 
building. Their attention was called al- 
so to the union catalog as a bibliograph- 
ic aid; a good point of departure for 
giving them an idea of the importance 
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of Chicago as a library center. Every 
effort was made to acquaint the students 
with the opportunities for research 
which lay before them. To further that 
end, they were given an idea of the type 
of books in which the larger libraries in 
Evanston and Chicago specialized. Em- 
phasis was laid on the value 6f the 
special collections in Newberry, the Chi- 
cago Historical, the Ryerson Library of 
the Art Institute, the John Crerar, and 
the Field Museum Library, so that they 
might know where to go for any type of 
book needed. 

At this point the reference librarian 
walked over to the shelves nearby and 
pointed out important single volumes 
and sets which the students would need 
to use soon in preparing their themes. 
When recommending the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia and the Britannica 
she explained the difference in the man- 
ner of using each set, and mentioned 
that the sets were kept up to date by 
means of yearbooks and supplementary 
editions. Then she suggested that a 
general idea of the subject be gained by 
reading an article in an encyclopedia 
and looking up the books and articles 
mentioned in the appended bibliog- 
raphies before compiling one’s own 
reading list. She mentioned the good 
points of the American Yearbook, point- 
ed out the set of the Annual Register, 
the principal encyclopedias in German, 
French, Italian and Spanish, and recom- 
mended searching through the special- 
ized encyclopedias which deal with phi- 
losophy, religion and ethics, political 
economy, law, education, art and archi- 
tecture, music, literature, and history. 
That invaluable handbook, The States- 
man’s Yearbook, came in for a special 
résumé, as did the Oxford dictionary, in 
which the students are always given as- 
signments. In passing, the reference li- 
brarian called attention to the racks of 
dictionaries for many languages, the 
handbooks on art, customs, literary al- 
lusions, and history, and the Who’s 
Who for some dozen classes and na- 
tionalities. Finally the students were 
invited to come to the library during 
some free period and walk slowly 
around the reference room examining 
the books, and io acquaint themselves 
with the magazines in the periodical 
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room by the same method. In fact, the 
newcomers were urged to make a habit 
of spending free minutes in the library, 
keeping abreast with current affairs by 
reading the latest periodicals and by 
glancing over the new books. 


Part Two Begins 

Then the reference librarian launched 
forth on the second main division of her 
talk; namely, the best way to use the 
various indexes to periodicals and the 
particular service which each one ren- 
ders. In order to link the subject with 
the students’ interests she began by tell- 
ing them that the first index to period- 
ical literature was compiled by a man 
who used to live in Evanston, Mr. Fred- 
erick Poole. Just there she warned 
them not to fall into the common error 
of designating all indexes as “Poole’s 
Index,” because the majority of indexes 
printed since 1900 have been compiled 
by the H. W. Wir.son Company. Since 
the indexes are similar in arrangement, 
the analysis of only the first one dis- 
cussed, the REaper’s Guipe, will be giv- 
en ere. 

In brief, the reference librarian said, 
the Reaper’s GUIDE indexes over one 
hundred of the best known periodicals 
of a general nature, largely those in 
every issue of which appear articles 
dealing with a wide range of topics. 
While this guide appears monthly, it is 
cumulated at frequent intervals, so the 
advantage of using the cumulations, es- 
pecially those which cover a period of 
several years, was indicated. It was 
suggested, too, that when looking up 
some topic of recent development, such 
as exploration of the Arctic by airplane, 
it was best to begin with the latest in- 
dexes and work back until the first time 
when the topic was mentioned. In order 
that the students might gain actual 
knowledge of the use of the guides, they 
were asked to turn the pages to the head- 
ing, “Labor and Labor Problems,” which 
was found in every issue, and to note 
the alphabetic arrangement first under 
the main heading, then under subject 
and local subdivisions; and to turn to 
the “see” and the “see also” references 
if they wished to find the fullest infor- 
mation on the topic. Just as in using 
the card catalog it was deemed wise to 
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scan the whole tray of cards before mak- 
ing selections, here, too, the students 
were advised to select the title which 
bore on their special subject, to choose 
the articles which contained maps and 
bibliographies, and to read such period- 
icals as Current History and the North 
American Review for first-hand infor- 
mation rather than one of the kind which 
quotes only brief extracts from many 
sources. Then they were drilled care- 
fully in an understanding of the order 
of arrangement of the items listed un- 
der a heading, and were referred to the 
list of periodicals indexed and to the 
table of abbreviations to be found in the 
front of every volume. 


The next step was to bring out the 
points of dissimilarity in the content and 
the arrangement of the other indexes. 
Accordingly, they were told that the 
READER’s GUIDE SUPPLEMENT, known 
since 1920 as the INTERNATIONAL INDEx, 
because it indexes so many foreign peri- 
odicals, lists magazines of a more spe- 
cialized nature than those in the guide, 
covering journals of law, classics, his- 
tory, folklore, education, and many 
others. It was interesting to note that 
the men students usually listened intent- 
ly when the InpustTRIAL Arts INDEx, 
which deals with a selected list of scien- 
tific, trade and business magazines, was 
described. Emphasis was laid on the 
second part of the Magazine Subject In- 
dex, i.e., the “Dramatic Index,” as of 
special value because of its annual list 
of plays presented and its articles about 
the stage and stagecraft. The exceeding- 
ly useful features of the Public Affairs 
Information Service, as a digest of re- 
cent events in the fields of sociology, 
legislation, and finance, including refer- 
ences to books and phamphlet material, 
were discussed. Brief comment was made 
on the indexes to the London Times 
and the New York Times. A longer 
summary was given of the usefulness of 
the Book Review Dicest and it was sug- 
gested that students might well be guid- 
ed in reading and purchasing new books 
by consulting late copies of this Dicest. 

As was the case when discussing the 
use of the card catalog, mimeographed 
sheets covering the main points of sim- 
ilarity and dissimilarity between these in- 
dexes were given to the students to be 


clipped in their notebooks for future 
reference. Indeed, many of the stu- 
dents took notes during the lectures and 
many lingered after class to ask about 
some point. In fact, it was not uncom- 
mon for graduate students to ask per- 
mission to attend the talks saying that 
they Had never received consecutive in- 
struction and had no clear idea of how 
to compile a bibliography or where to 
turn for certain information, or else they 
had come from some smaller college 
where the opportunities for research had 
been fewer. 


Passing the Word Along 


At the end of the hour, manuals giving 
information as to the rules of the library 
were given to all the students and they 
were requested to use the resources of 
the library with regard for the rights of 
others. 

If time permitted, a brief résumé was 
given of the value of the reference file 
of some thirty thousand pamphlets, 
clippings, and bibliographies, and it was 
recommended for use when some brief 
theme on a current topic was being writ- 
ten. This file has often been a ready help 
in time of need to the student in the 
School of Speech who is assembling a 
program on some contemporary author, 
and to debaters. To give instances, a 
student of stagecraft rushed in, wanting 
illustrations of Spanish balconies of the 
sixteenth century, and in five minutes 
found ample material in the folder on 
Spanish architecture; a man wished to 
ascertain the number of “angels” on Lo- 
rado Taft’s “Fountain of Time,” and a 
swift search through the folder on Lo- 
rado Taft revealed several photographs 
of the figures in question. Rightly 
enough, the English department criti- 
cizes the reference file as “making things 
too easy for the freshman,” allowing him 
to dodge acquiring his information by 
means of the more laborious and long 
drawn out process of consulting the cata- 
log and the indexes. 


In order to learn the attitude of pres- 
ent freshmen towards the library, a brief 
questionnaire was sent to a large group 
of them and they were asked to state 
frankly their experiences with the Uni- 
versity Library. Question One was: “Do 
the books in its collection meet your 
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needs?” Twenty-one answered “Yes”; 
seven, “No”; eight, “For the most part” ; 
while one complained that too many 
books were out when needed. 

Question Two was, “Is the service 
given by the library assistants helpful 
and satisfactory?” Twenty-six answered 
“Yes”; one, “Too busy to help adequate- 
ly”; four replied that the. service was 
the best possible under existing condi- 
tions; one (Mark his ambition!) said, 
“Enough for my needs but not for my 
wants”; while others remarked, “Very 
courteous and willing,” “Very helpful,” 
“Except when student attendants say 
they can not find the book,” and, “No 
occasion to require special help so far.” 


Question Three was, “What plan would 
you suggest for making the resources of 
the Library more helpful to you?” Three 
devoutly wished for a quieter reading 
room, two thought that it would be help- 
ful for the attendant to suggest a similar 
book if the one wanted was out; seven 
wished more open shelves; four desired 
more variety in the books; two thought 
that having one person in charge of re- 
served books would relieve the situation 
(that is the case) ; two wanted a general 
information clerk; two thought it would 
be desirable to have a time limit placed 
on reserved books with more copies 
available (that is done when necessary) ; 
five suggested that a pamphlet of instruc- 
tions concerning the use of the card 
catalog and reference books, with a chart 
of their location, ‘should be distributed ; 
two wanted permission to draw out re- 
served books for longer than over night; 
one would limit the time that the mem- 
bers of the faculty might keep books 
out; while three would like to see fewer 
books on reserve against six who would 
like more copies of books on reserve. 

Question Four was, “Have you ever 
received instruction in the use of the 
card catalog, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and other works of reference?” Five 
had received instruction while in high 
school in connection with English 
courses; one in grammar school; one 
both in high school and in his public 
library; one had taken a one hour 
course called “Use of the Library,” and 
another had training in a sophomore 
(high school) course which required 
spending two weeks in the library filling 


in questionaires and looking up call num- 
bers. Eight reported no_ instruction 
whatever but thought it would be help- 
ful. 

The Student Speaks 


Many of the above impressions and 
the following reactions were recorded 
under the heading “Remarks.” “When 
the Library is crowded the present con- 
ditions are slow and unsatisfactory.” 
“Sometimes the attendants are careless 
in registering and cancelling books which 
causes trouble and embarassment for the 
students.” ... “An open shelf system.”’. . . 
“The process of drawing out books is 
too slow.” (What would they say if 
they were obliged to wait until three 
limited periods in the day, as is the case 
in certain libraries abroad?)... ‘Too 
many books are lost or stored or inacces- 
sible for some reason.” . “Similar 
books should be offered as a substitute 
when the one wanted is out.” . . . “More 
copies of each book should be placed on 
reserve.”... ““Not enough books needed 
by a college student are in the library.” 

. “Less censorship .”... “If even once 
a month a library circular was passed to 
the students with a few helpful hints, 
thoughtful suggestions about observing 
library rules, together with a few short 
book reviews of the latest books obtain- 
able in the library, it might provoke a 
new and respectful interest in the library 
as a whole.” .. . “During the first week 
of the new semester information and 
instruction should be printed in the Daily 
Northwestern or brought to the atten- 
tion of the students in some way.” . . 
“Lists of new books might be posted. ” 
(This has been done for some years.) 

. “Books dealing with important top- 
ics of the day might be listed when they 
are ready for circulation.” (Answer 
same as the one above. The books 
themselves are shelved, on a conspicious 
rack in the reading room.) 

Though we acknowledge readily the 
oracular quality of the voice of the stu- 
dents when it comes to wanting a new 
building, more books, and instruction in 
the use of the reference material, still 
we deduce from the foregoing statements 
that students need to be protected from 
one another in regard to books being 
stolen and in respect to noise in the read- 
ing room. Also they do not observe what 
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lies under their eyes or they would not 
make certain suggestions relative to 
lists of new books, book reviews, and 
manuals of information. 

Could we speak freely to them we 
would say something like this: O fresh- 
men! listen to the wisdom of the ages, 
be transported by the Oxford dictionary 
to rich realms of literature and history, 
to racial interminglings as recorded in 
our vocabulary; let the dictionaries open 
the door to those languages, whether 
Chinese or Choctaw, which were jum- 
bled by the tower of Babel; be intro- 
duced by the Dictionary of National 
Biography to biographies not written by 


the “Gentleman With a Duster”; be 
carried by the row of blue Muirhead’s 
Guides to storied Jands across the seas; 
by volumes on painting, sculpture, and 
music to an infinitude of reachings up 
towards the stars; by magazine indexes 
to events both ancient and current; by 
atlases to the migrations of mankind in 
search of food and shelter, to boundaries 
set by conquest; by anthologies of verse 
to revelations of the pain and the pas- 
sion of poets, who are but philosophers 
under another name; in short, to the 
ceaseless yearning of the soul of man 
for wider horizons. 





An Avenue to a World of Books 
By Azile M. Wofford 


ig was my high privilege to spend a 

summer at George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., where I 
made a feeble contribution to the cata- 
loging department of the library and was 
enrolled in the school of library science. 
In cataloging a number of gift volumes, 
a book of familiar mien fell into my 
hands. The binding, the pages, the 
odor—all carried me back into the by- 
paths of memory and as I looked up from 
typing, my mind flew back to the coun- 
try school of my childhood. It was a 
great day when a traveling library was 
hauled out from the station on the wagon 
of a trustee who brought to school a load 
of wood. I can see it yet—the strong 
box with its heavy hinges and orderly 
rows of books. Just an ordinary travel- 
ing library, from where I do not now 
recall, but to us it was a godsend! And 
the book which I bore proudly home 
that Friday afternoon was an exact dup- 
licate of the one I was about to cata- 
log. But I am convinced that no book 
ever written will give me a duplicate of 
thrill. 

Interest in reading thus aroused in our 
little community resulted in a collection 
of books in a shining book-case, donated 


by the state, and tucked away in one 
corner of the building to be designated 
as “The Library.” On a particularly 
snowy day when attendance was almost 
negligible, the teacher left us at noon to 
read as long as we liked, provided we 
hid the key on the rock where everybody 
knew it was kept. Near dusk our 
father’s disgust, whetted by a trudge of 
two miles in the snow, aroused us from 
a reverie of reading. That summer the 
library was kept in our home and not 
once did we resort to our neighbor’s attic 
for a book to while away the long hours 
of a summer’s afternoon while the rain 
dripped from the eaves of the hay per- 
fumed barn. 

It is a far cry to the world of books 
in which I now find myself with so little 
time to read. But we are trying to re- 
member that it is a glorious task—ours : 
The book we prepare for the shelves is 
more than a title-page and a bunch of 
cards. The packages and libraries we 
send out are more than things of wood 
and paper. Except for the *service we 
render, someone might never enter the 
avenue which leads to the romantic world 
of books. 








Instruction Problems in Libraries of 


Teacher-Training Institutions 
By Martha C. Pritchard’ 


. | ‘HE librarian of any teacher-train- 
ing institution has four separate 
problems on his conscience: 


First-he is responsible for, library 
service to his own institution. This 
means not only providing adequate 
material for all courses being of- 
fered but adequate service to get 
these materials used and adequate 
space for his readers to use them in 
reasonable comfort and quiet. 

Second—he must try to teach his 
student public the resources and 
techniques that will make them ha- 
bitual, independent, joyful users of 
any library. This is not only to save 
time for everybody concerned but is 
designed to give the prospective 
teacher more reserve power (both 
spiritual and practical) for the fu- 
ture. 

Third—he usually has a group of 
greater or less size and promise 
which asks for training as “teach- 
er-librarians.” This would entail an 
entirely different body of material 
in addition to the other type of in- 
struction, material for the maker 
and administrator of a library who 
has first had to learn to be a user. 

And lastly—(historically, but first in 
point of influence educationally) he 
must make it possible for the pros- 
pective teachers under his roof to 
glimpse the vision of the opportuni- 
ties open to them in working with 
a school library as part of their 
teaching equipment. For no system 
of school libraries, however perfect, 
nor however well trained its li- 
brarians, can arrive at the educa- 
tional effectiveness potentially pos- 
sible to it unless the teachers in the 
system are minded to make the full 
use of the opportunities offered. 


Obviously all four of these items im- 
ply constant provision of opportunities 
for wide general reading through which 


general information and library taste 
are encouraged, fostered, and devel- 
oped. This is particularly essential to 
serve as a balanced mental diet in those 
institutions where literature on education 
is likely to predominate and where the 
four years of training are so often sub- 
stituted for four years in a liberal arts 
college. Instead of considering this fac- 
tor as a separate part of the librarian’s 
responsibility, then, it seems to me 
rather as underlying all the others—an 
indispensable principle in all his book 
selection, service, and instruction. 

Fifteen years of work with school 
organization and administration through 
school libraries lead the writer to the 
conclusion that efforts to teach teachers 
library use and resources have been for 
the most part fruitless compared to the 
energy and zeal expended. The chief 
reason is that we have been teaching 
technical library methods more than we 
have applied library methods to teach- 
ers-training problems or to teaching sit- 
uations ; have endeavored to give details 
of library practice instead of forcing sit- 
uations in which these practices were 
yielding intimate acquaintance with 
books ; have talked about reading instead 
of having books 1ead. 


Reasons for this poor attack have 
been : 


First—the librarian’s own nearness 
to the technical side of the use of the 
library, and the very evident need 
for the fundamentals of simple li- 
brary techniques’ displayed by the 
students who flounder so helplessly. 
Both of these things have tended to 
throw the technical side of the use 
of the library into a perspective 
which is out of focus with their 
own real importance. 

_ Second—the preparation, even of the 
librarian, has included so much de- 
tailed material on library adminis- 
tration, that control of method in 


1 Director of the Library School, N.Y. State College for Teachers. Permission of Educational Method. 
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teaching has usually had to be omit- 
ted. In a training center for school 
teaching it was felt that all students 
would be taught to use books and li- 
braries as teaching material in the 
methods courses of their own spe- 
cialty, when really they have not 


been so taught except in rare 
instances. 
Third—the meager libraries with 


which the usual normal school or 
teachers’ college has been equippd. 
Actual introduction to the library 
as part of a teacher’s background 
needs a wide variety of types of 
materials including visual and 
ephemeral materials, periodicals, 
and new as well as standard books. 
This last means “letters” as well 
as Education (with a large E) for 
balance is frequently much too 
heavy on the pedagogical side, much 
too light on the cultural. Especially 
is this a consideration when the stu- 
dent body comes from high school 
to teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools much more often than from 
a four years’ academic college 
course with its liberalizing contacts. 


Fourth—The absence until very re- 


cently of a library in the training 
school with a trained school librar- 
ian at its head. The teacher in 
training must have observation and 
experience with children in their 
daily contacts with the school libra- 
ry. He must see it used for assign- 
ments and for both study and plea- 
sure (including browsing), while 
habits which are likely to persist 
are being acquired. Student teach- 
ers must come to recognize the 
techniques by which they them- 
selves can stimulate and strengthen 
these habits in children through 
having such experiences under in- 
telligent leadership during their 
student teaching days. The library 
in the training school has been com- 
ing into existence more and more 
of late. Its success will depend 
upon how vital it is made in the 
teaching program, and this means 
a new piece of technique for critic 
teachers. It is not enough to have 
library lists to hand out, nor to sug- 
gest the use of the library for ob- 


servation or even for personal use. 
Real teaching experience, which in- 
cludes problems in the use of many 
books with a class, real ability to 
give instruction in the use of books 
at the time when such instruction 
has meaning for a given purpose, 
real understanding of the implica- 
tions in facing different tastes in 
reading and correcting poor selec- 
tions by emphasizing good ones, 
real interest in the reading difficul- 
ties children encounter in mastering 
different types of subject matter 
which involve different reading skill 
than that needed to read a simple 
narrative, real appreciation of the 
library opportunities for developing 
life interests and habits of new 
quality in the children’s lives, are 
all to be included if the fullest em- 
ployment of a practice teaching 
situation in a training school library 
with its trained librarian is to yield 
its full measure. 


It would seem, then, that efforts to as- 
sist people studying to be teachers to 
meet a variety of library needs will 
take a new program of library instruc- 
tion in normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges. Mr. Kerr has said that the best 
way for teachers to learn to use a li- 
brary is to use it thoroughly during the 
four years of their training in an insti- 
tution having a well-equipped, well-or- 
ganized library. He is right, only who 
will see to it that they do use it thor- 
oughly? No one better than their in- 
structors. Library use is not a subject 
to be taught independently. It is a tool 
to use in all classes. Does any complete 
faculty have the requisite library skill 
to stimulate “thorough library use,” and 
is any library ready with instruction ma- 
terials to back up an earnest faculty 
effort to make progress in acquiring this 
skill? Perhaps here and there it is be- 
ing successfully done. Most of us want 
more positive evidence that this impor- 
tant need will be more widely met with 
a definite plan of procedure. What has 
the critic of present conditions to 
suggest ? 


First—that there be a member of each 
teacher-training institution library 
staff whose whole time is to be de- 
voted to assisting the faculty in 
getting the students to know and use 
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the library resources in the institu- ly as they can, but they will never 
tion. This person should have been alone accomplish the results latent- 
a school librarian, should be a good ly possible in the situation. 

teacher, and understand the prob- Second—that the recommendation 
lems of teacher-training practice made by Doctor Russell at the Bos- 
schools as well as the parent insti- ton meeting of the Association of 
tution. She should be ready to Teachers Colleges and Normal 
prepare library instruction materi- Schools in 1928 should be carried 
als for students in terms of class out, ie., that each state should 
problems they are meeting and she train school librarians for its own 
should be a right hand to the facul- schools in one of its teacher-train- 
ty in making the library connections ing institutions, training for each 
between their departments and their level of which the librarians would 
classes. She should be a right hand be a part. If only one such institu- 
to the librarian also, and could do tion attempted this, not only could 
even more, by working closely with better work be done by consolidat- 
the librarian to introduce materials ing scattered forces, but the other 
and to smooth out reserve and de- schools could be released to try 
partmental book problems through out the first suggestion here set 
increasing the understanding of forth. This need is most impera- 
what it means to try to serve the tive at the present time, and until 
needs of several hundred students calls for libraries exceed the sup- 
with little help, small appropriation, ply, one scholar could care for the 
and limited resources. need. 

She has a big pioneer job whose Third—that every training school 
limit is but the boundary of her own (model or practice school) should 
vision of public schools in which have a well-organized school libra- 
teachers, pupils, and librarians all ry with a trained librarian, and that 
work together to make the work the instructional member of the col- 
done there full of the richest types lege library staff working closely 
of experience in work and in play. with the training-school librarian 
Until the teacher helps voluntarily, should demonstrate to the student 
whole-heartedly, intelligently in teachers (and faculty until it is 
stimulating, advising and guiding well understood) the real meaning 
the pupils, the librarians may of teaching which utilizes the 
work as arduously and as gracious- school library as the vital force. 





Answers to “It’s aGame!” on Page 60 Last Month 


N the game of identification of publishers’ colophons, no attempt was made to include 

the symbols of all publishers. The colophons used were for the most part those which 
librarians see every day on book jackets and in circulars and advertisements. With the excep- 
tion of a few of the better known university presses, the symbols were those of prominent 
trade publishers. Nevertheless, a few trials of the game in the Wrison office showed that 
most people aren’t observant. On the basis of the office trials we are prepared to declare 
that if you guessed half of the colophons without recourse to the originals, you may con- 
sider your powers of observation good. If you identified as many as three-quarters, or, 
numerically, about 32 of the symbols, your observatory capacity is very good. And any 
number of correct answers above that level qualifies as excellent. Now for the answers: 


1. Doubleday Doran 15. Dial Press 29. Sears 

2. Brewer & Warren 16. Crime Club 30. William Morrow 

3. Macaulay 17. Houghton Mifflin 31. Stokes 

4. Brentano 18. Coward McCann 32. Oxford Press 

5. Harcourt Brace 19. Vanguard Press 33. Richard R. Smith 

6. Lippincott 20. Farrar & Rinehart 34. Viking Press 

7. -Simon & Schuster 21. Putnam 35. A. & C. Boni 

8. Knopf 22. Holt 36. Alfred H. King 

9. Louis Carrier 23. Norton 37. Covici Friede 

10. Minton Balch 23A. Everyman’s Library 38. Ives Washburn 

11. Modern Library 24. Walter McKee 39. Longmans Green 

12. Dutton 25. Yale Press 40. Cosmopolitan Book 

13. Cape & Smith 26. Macmillan Corporation 

14. Minnesota Press 27. John Day 41. Horace Liveright 
28. Century 42. H. W. ilson 
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The Library’s Part in the Revival 


of Learning 
By Hilah Paulmier’ 


UST as the ancient libraries ac- 

complished much in recording and 
spreading the culture of early Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, so the libraries of 
the medieval period in Europe played a 
useful and heroic part in preserving for 
posterity at least a remnant of the lit- 
erature of the Golden Age, at a time 
when appreciation of learning was at its 
lowest ebb. After the barbarian hordes 
had invaded the Roman Empire in the 
East and in the West, during the fifth 
and sixth centuries, when Europe was 
passing through that period of misery to 
humanity known to history as the Dark 
Ages, the medieval libraries were one 
of the few sources to which scholars 
and book-lovers could turn for consola- 
tion. What a comfort those struggling 
libraries must have been to the quiet stu- 
dent, and to many people of Europe who 
were, at that time, so deprived of even 
the necessities of life that one scribe 
of the period wrote: “He may call him- 
self a rich man who has bread.” What 
an inspiring historical background for 
the public library of today, the credit of 
having been the foremost preserver of 
the classics during a critical period of 
civilization. 

Throughout Europe, Egypt, and the 
Near East, during the medieval age, 
there were many struggling libraries. 
These institutions were surviving, were 
even growing, aided by the few people 
who still appreciated the value of books 
in an age when barbarians were seeking 
to destroy almost everything connected 
with culture and learning. In the fourth 
century, Constantine the Great accumu- 
lated several thousands of the works of 
the ancient Greek’ writers, and made the 
library of Constantinople a centre for 
the guardianship of the Greek classics. 
In Spain, even the Arabs, whose hold 
on that country was strong during the 
medieval period, showed much apprecia- 
tion of books and libraries, especially 
of scientific literature. One of the patrons 
of these libraries was the famous Caliph 


Haroun al Raschid, who did much book 
collecting. In the medieval age there 
were at least seventy public libraries in 
Andalusia, in southern Spain. In Cairo, 
in the twelfth century, there was a li- 
brary of 120,000 books. In Bagdad, 
Alexandria, and Tripoli, were several 
public libraries. In Cordova there was a 
large library which eventually grew to 
more than 600,000 volumes, where many 
scribes were engaged in restoring and 
copying Greek manuscripts. 


The Part the Monasteries Played 


While the rulers of the Turks, and of 
the Arabs in Spain were engaged in col- 
lecting and preserving the Greek class- 
ics, perhaps the greatest credit for aid- 
ing libraries to survive the Dark Ages 
and for preserving the Greek and Latin 
classics, should go to the monasteries in 
Europe. The most effective libraries in 
Europe during the Dark Ages and the 
later medieval period were centered in 
these retreats of the monks where the 
learning of the past was copied and pre- 
served at a time when the classics were 
being destroyed elsewhere. There were 
numerous monastery libraries in Europe. 
The library of the monastery of Bobbio, 
which, in the Middle Ages was the seat 
of learning in northern Italy, indicated 
by its catalogue, arranged according to 
authors, that it possessed many of the 
Latin classics. In the eighth century, 
Bede, who spent most of his life in the 
monastery at Jarrow, brought many clas- 
sics from Rome and elsewhere and pre- 
served them in his library. In the same 
century there was a library in York. 
which was, during the period, the most 
important in England, and which had 
much to do with the revival of learning 
in that country. In the same period, in 
what is now Germany, a great library 
was organized in the monastery at Fulda, 
where much attention was given to 
works on the liberal arts, grammar, the 
compilation of encyclopedias, and the 


1 Reference Assistant, Fordham Branch of the New York Public Library. 
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copying of manuscripts of the classics. 
Indeed, througlout a large part of Eu- 
rope, libraries, large and small, were 
gradually adding to their collections and 
exerting an influence which had much to 
do with instigating the revival of learn- 
ing. The writer feels that historians have 
not given due credit to the library’s part 
in those activities which developed into 
the great period of the Renaissance. 


While it is true that these early mon- 
astery libraries were at first solely col- 
lections of ecclesiastical works for the 
use of the monks, gradually, as secular 
books were added, their guardians began 
to have a vision of the influence that 
monastery libraries might have in dis- 
seminating interest in the classics and 
appreciation of culture and learning, at 
a time when few institutions were giving 
attention to activities in behalf of the ad- 
vancement of civilization. Fortunately for 
posterity the medieval librarians began to 
grope their way toward the modern con- 
ception of the library’s part in civiliza- 
tion, and to open the doors of these insti- 
tutions to the layman, and to the student 
and scholar. Bede in his Ecclesiastical 
History says: “All the better monasteries 
became rallying places for lovers of 
learning, laymen as well as_ monks.” 
Moreover, the monks were not only en- 
gaged in studying the books and manu- 
scripts, but they were rendering serv- 
ices which were exceedingly important 
to the library’s emergence from the Dark 
Ages; for they were devoting hours, 
daily, to restoring and copying the Greek 
and Latin manuscripts. 


The Librarian of Old 


What was the character of these mon- 
astery libraries that were effectively 
bridging the dark chasm of ignorance 
that separated the brilliant Elizabethan 
era from the period of the Renaissance? 
One reads that the librarians of old ap- 
preciated the necessity of cataloguing 
systems and methods of caring for the 
books, and keeping check on the borrow- 
ers of the books. It is said that in cer- 
tain monasteries the books were so highly 
honored that they were given a place of 
honor near the episcopal chair. While in 
the beginning of the medieval period the 
monks were unable to provide an entire 


room for their book collections, their vol- 
umes and manuscripts were carefully 
placed in cupboards in the church proper. 
Later, however, as collections grew in 
numbers, special rooms were provided 
for the books. The cupboards or “um- 
bries” in which the books were kept had 
closed instead of open shelves. No books 
were visible. Sometimes heads of the 
chief writers were painted on the cup- 
board doors to indicate the contents 
within. 

In these days of scientific library meth- 
ods it is rather amusing to read of the 
cataloguing systems and rules for guard- 
ing the books in these libraries of old. 
In some libraries the catalogues con- 
sisted of lists entered on strips of parch- 
ment two or three feet long, stretched on 
boards. In certain libraries the books 
were catalogued according to class, each 
division being assigned a letter of the 
alphabet. The several cupboards had let- 
ters painted on the doors to indicate 
what classes they contained. As for the 
strict rules for guarding the books, it is 
evident that even in the Dark Ages there 
were people whose love of reading was 
great enough to tempt them to forget to 
return the borrowed volumes. In pub- 
lic libraries during the Middle Ages, 
books were frequently chained to their 
respective shelves. In this period all of 
the volumes in the library at Oxford 
were thus secured. The readers were 
taught how to handle a book. In one 
monastery library the reader was re- 
quested to hold the book wrapped in the 
sleeve of his tunic, to keep from soiling 
the pages. In those libraries where the 
rules permitted the readers to take books 
home, there were elaborate systems for 
insuring return of the volumes. The 
name of the borrower was carefully 
noted, and, in certain libraries, a solemn 
promise to return the books promptly in 
good condition was drawn up and then 
signed by the reader. 

In these libraries where the books 
were so carefully guarded, the office of 
librarian was naturally considered to be 
one of importance. In English church 
libraries the cantor usually acted as head 
librarian assisted by a sub-cantor. The 
cantor kept the record of the books 
loaned. 

(Continued on page 135) 








Debating News ° 


P REVIOUS consideration has been 

given in this department to the 
value of debating; the forms of debat- 
ing, whether open-forum, decision or 
decisionless ; the audience problem. The 
subject of debating societies and leagues 
has not been discussed. 

Leagues are of course larger units 
made up of individual societies. The 
majority of states have state high school 
debating leagues. Most of the college 
leagues are inter-state, divided by some- 
what loose natural geographical boun- 
daries. 

The organization of the individual so- 
ciety is of first importance, and gives 
rise to several questions. Shall a school 
have one club or more than one? If 
only one is it fair to the younger mem- 
bers to be in competition with the older 
students and thus to be deprived of active 
participation, or is that outweighed by 
what they gain from association with 
more experienced debaters? 


The first consideration is therefore 
the mental age and ability of the mem- 
bers. 

The number of members is a second 
determining factor in deciding whether 
or not there should be more than one 
society. 

An obvious solution to both questions 
is to have one society, divided into 
groups probably according to class. 
The groups might meet separately on 
certain dates, and jointly on others. 

Whether membership’ should be 
limited in any way is a third considera- 
tion. There are always professional 
“joiners,” students who join the glee 
club, the mandolin club, the dramatic 
club, the French club, religious clubs, 
athletic clubs, and any other available 
organization to which they can belong 
and in which they can vote. Then, some 
social Greek letter clubs require each 


of their members to participate in at 
least two extra-curricular activities and 
the career and political training of many 
magistrates and congressmen begin on 
the campus and in the club meeting. 

If the membership of the club is to 
be restricted to those interested in de- 
bating it would not mean that the rest 
of the school would not hear debates, 
any more than those who were not able 
to join the glee club could not hear pub- 
lic performances. Elimination tests 
should be handled intelligently so as not 
to debar those students who have keen 
minds and sincere interest in debating 
although they do not have stage pres- 
ence and speaking voices. 


A debating team from Yale is now 
touring South America under the direc- 
tion of Professor Ernest J. Hall of the 
department of Spanish, Yale University. 
There have been three debates to date, 
with the University of Guayaquil and 
the University of Quito, in Equador, 
and the Catholic University at Santiago, 
Chile. Peru and Argentina have also 
been visited. There were to have been 
debates with the University of San 
Marcos, in Lima, Peru, and the Univer- 
sity of Santiago; these were cancelled 
because student uprisings due to polit- 
ical agitation forced the closing of both 
universities. 

The Carnegie Endowment financed 
this trip, and although Yale has won 
none of the debates the venture is con- 
sidered highly successful in strengthen- 
ing friendly relations between countries. 


The Chain Store question remains the 
most popular for debate this year. Jury 
System, Compulsory Automobile Insur- 
ance, Disarmament, Installment Buying, 
and County Unit of School Administra- 
tion are a few other topics which have 
been chosen by a number of schools. 


We shall be glad for any reader to contribute to this department, either opin- 
ion on debating or events of general interest. Address, c/o the Debating News 


Editor. 
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Training the School Librarian 
By Charles H. Stone’ 


HERE are two matters which 

must be taken into consideration as 
being of fundamental importance in 
considering the problem of adjusting 
the courses in Library Science designed 
primarily for school librarians. Are 
these school librarians to be trained 
solely for school posi- 
tions, and what are 
the objectives of the 
school library for 
which they are to be 
trained? 

With regard to the 
first of these, there 
are two points from 
which the question 
must be viewed: that 
of the prospective 
school librarian and 
that of the school in 
which she is em- 
ployed. Is it fair to 
so specialize the 
training of the stu- 
dent for the position 
of school librarian 
that no other avenue 
in the library field 
will be open to her? 
Should she not rather 
be given certain fun- 
damental courses necessary for all 
library work and then be required to 
specialize in certain phases peculiar to 
the organization and activities of the 
school? Should not her work be so 
mapped out that her first year’s work 
may later be built upon as a basis for 
further study? She might find later that 
she would be better fitted for another 
type of position or might, at least, desire 
to carry on further studies. In this case 
her year’s work should not be thrown 
away but should serve as a valuable ex- 
perience and as a foundation for further 
endeavor. 

It is just as important from the point 
of view of the school that she have 
these fundamental courses. In fact, the 
more she understands the workings of 


1 Director of Department of Library Science, North Carolina College for Women. 


from School Executives Magazine. 
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other library agencies, the more she can 
cooperate and make the work of her own 
library effective. She should know some- 
thing of the county library system, of 
library commission work, and of the 
methods and point of view of the pub- 
lic library. All of these things are nec- 
essary if she is to 
foster the cordial re- 
lations which are 
necessary for effec- 
tive service. 


Purpose of a School 
Library 


The objectives 
which Miss. Lovis 
has worked out for 
the Junior High 
School of the Pla- 
toon type are repre- 
sentative of any 
school library’s work. 
Miss Lovis says that 
the school library 
should serve to: 

Enrich the daily ex- 
perience of pupils and 
teachers by providing 
books and magazines, 
the visual materials 
which help to give vivid- 
ness and reality to the 
work of the curriculum and give oppor- 
tunity for research upon questions arising in 
the classroom. 


Teach through organized library class work, 
the definite technique of the use of libraries 
and books or information, and _ establish 
habits of intelligent use of reference books. 
This is an essential both of the child’s im- 
mediate school activities and of his life 
equipment as an intelligent user of books. 


Provide a harmonious and _ carefully 
selected environment of books in which 
pupils may be free to discover their read- 
ing tastes, follow their permanent or tran- 
sitory interests, lose or identify themselves 
for a time with the great characters and 
ideals of good books, and otherwise exper- 
ience the joy and inspiration which books 
may provide. 


_ Contribute the library’s part in demonstrat- 
ing, through the student spirit and student 
service in the library, the social facts that 
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the consideration of others, fair play, and 
cooperation bring about the best and hap- 
piest conditions in which to live. 

If such objectives as these are to be 
met by the school librarian, it is quite 
evident that a broad background is 
necessary to enable her to be the force 
which she should be in the school. It is 
just as evident that she will need special- 
ization in certain phases of the work. 


Work of School Library 

What are peculiar circumstances that 
call for specialization in the school li- 
brarian’s training ¢ 
Children 

The librarian deals with a certain 
type of “public’—they are all chil- 
dren—except, of course, for her cooper- 
tive work with teachers. This would im- 
ply the necessity for a background of 
Child Psychology, and Education, with 
certain courses in Library Science deal- 
ing primarily with children’s problems, 
characteristics, and interests. 


Material 

She handles a comparatively small 
collection of books and, for that very 
reason, must be not only thoroughly 
familiar with her collection, but she 
must be very careful in the selection and 
building up of this collection. She must 
have well founded ideas of book selec- 
tion with specialization in the field of 
children’s literature. 


System 

Since her collection is small and her 
public is uniform, the details of her or- 
ganization and routine work are much 
simpler than in the case of the public 
library. For instance, she does not need 
to put into practice an elaborate loan 
system. 


School Situation 

She must have an understanding of 
the school’s problems. She must have 
definite ideas as to the place and func- 
tion of the library in the life of the 
school. She must know something of the 
newer trends in education, being capable 
of adapting herself to the Dalton or Pla- 
toon type of school. 


With these few suggestions as a back- 
ground, compare the first year general 
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course as offered in an accredited library 
school with the special course suggested 
by the board of education for librarian- 
ship for school librarians. Taking one 
of the well-known schools as an ex- 
ample, the following courses are given 
with credit in terms of semester hours: 


School 
Librarian 


4 hours 


Course Regular 


Cataloging 6 hours 


Reference and Biblio- 
graphy 
Book Selection.......... 2 
Organization and 
Administration 
History of Libraries.... 
Teaching Use of 
Libraries 
Library Work with 
a See 2 (elect.) 
Children’s Literature.... 
Field Work 


There are several electives of two 
hours each in the general course and one 
elective of two hours left open for 
school librarians. 


Now if the student who enters the 
special course for the school librarian 
is to have a basis on which she may lat- 
er build, she should have courses which 
would give her the fundamentals of all 
types of library work. This does not 
necessarily mean that she should dupli- 
cate the exact number of semester hours 
required for a certain course in the gen- 
eral library school, for even among 
themselves the library schools vary 
widely in the relative value placed on 
courses. It does mean, however, that she 
should be given the general principles 
underlying the particular phase of the 
work and then have special emphasis 
placed on the application of these prin- 
ciples to school work. 


ee ee 
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Suggested Changes 

The curriculum of the board of edu- 
cation for librarianship is suggestive and 
not final. Those who have been work- 
ing on this problem and trying out 
courses for school librarians probably 
have ideas as to adjustments which 
would make the courses more satisfac- 
tory. The following changes might be 
made to advantage. If a good funda- 
mental course in cataloging and classi- 
fication is to be offered, a five-hour 
rather than a four-hour course should 
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be given, three hours the first semester 
and two hours the second. The reference 
and bibliography course might well 
stand at six hours. The book selection 
might remain at four, for the librarian’s 
ability to choose the right book and to 
impart the love of the right book is cer- 
tainly one of her chief duties. Organiza- 
tion, administration, and library man- 
agement might well be expanded from 
a two- to a four-hour course and be 
made to include a goodly portion of the 
library work with children as well as 
history of libraries. This would mean 
the possibility of doing away with li- 
brary work with children as a course. In 
the general library course a large part 
of the time is devoted to children’s liter- 
ature. Methods in teaching the use of the 
library could well remain a two-semes- 
ter-hour course, for there is sufficient 
variation in the possible methods and 
materials to warrant the use of that 
much time. The Children’s Literature 
should remain a_ three-semester-hour 
course, for the history of this field with 
the discussion of the applications to age, 
characteristics, and of various types of 
stories would easily require three hours. 
The place of the library in the school 
should remain at its two-semester-hour 
value. By combining a certain amount of 
laboratory work as part of each course, 
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field work might be cut from three to 
two semester hours. This leaves one 
elective of two semester hours, and each 
school can probably best decide for it- 
self the type of course best fitted to suit 
its own particular curriculum. 

With this brief comparison it might 
be said in general that the courses for 
the school librarian which might be the 
same as those in the general library 
school are: classification and cataloging, 
reference and bibliography, book selec- 
tion. This would leave as the courses, 
which would need special emphasis for 
the school librarians, teaching the use 
of the library; organization, administra- 
tion, and library management, and the 
place of the library in the school. These 
must have special emphasis and the field 
work should undoubtedly be as broad an 
experience as the local situation can 
supply, for an understanding of all 
phases of library work is essential to the 
general school librarian. 

There might well be other adaptations 
just as feasible, but it seems that some 
basis could and should be worked out 
whereby the school librarian could con- 
sider her year’s work as a foundation on 
which to build later, and yet she should 
receive all of the special work which 
would fit her peculiarly for her school 
problems. 





The Library’s Part in 
(Continued from page 131) 
The Duties of Librarianship 


In the written rules of one great 
church library, drawn up by the cantor, 
was the statement: “Let not a book be 
given to anyone without a proper and 
sufficient voucher, and let this be entered 
on the roll.” Another rule for the li- 
brarian stated: “Thou must have full 
knowledge of what is given to thy 
charge. The first duty of a librarian is 
to strive, in his time, as far as possible 
to increase the library committed to him. 
Let him beware that the library does not 
diminish; that the books given to his 
charge do not in any way get lost or 
perish. Let him have a care against fire 
and water, which are most hurtful to 
books. Let him repair by binding books 
destroyed by age. Let him know the 
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names of the authors.” Many were the 
rules drawn up for the guardianship of 
the books. 

Thus, by the tireless efforts of the few 
who appreciated learning in the Dark 
Ages: Clergy, monks, scholars, here and 
there a progressive ruler, and an increas- 
ing number of librarians, who collected 
books and manuscripts and gave many 
hours of labor to preserving, copying, and 
classifying them; the library managed to 
survive. In the later medieval period, 
when people again began to grope for 
knowledge and were becoming eager to 
learn, they were able to turn to the li- 
brary, which served then, as it does to- 
day, as an institution for the guardian- 
ship and the dissemination of culture and 
learning, as well as for mental recreation, 
and for the general aid of all who will 
make use of it. 





N. A. B. 


IBRARIANS and teachers who have 

been disappointed when they have 
ordered the original Jessie Willcox Smith 
poster during the past several years will 
be glad to know that 
it is being reprinted for 
use during the 1930 
Book Week. This will 
be the Twelfth Book 
Week, and it will be 
the most widely ob- 
served of any, if 
judged by letters and 
requests for posters 
and pamphlets already 
received at the office of 
the National Associa- 
tion of Book Pub- 
lishers. 

A new Manual of 
Suggested Projects has 
been published for 
those planning to ob- 
serve the Week. De- 
scriptions of some of 
the most effective Book 
Week activities of 
former years are in- 
cluded, and also pro- 
jects for exhibits, contests and publicity, 
grouped around four general themes: 
international friendship, books for young 
Americans, background books, and the 
modern world. 

As the Jessie Willcox Smith poster 
appeals chiefly to younger children, five 
striking woodcut designs by Bertrand 
Zadig have been printed for high school 








P. News 


use, with a companion sign “Books for 
Knowledge, Power and Companionship.” 
The woodcut designs are symbolic of 
“Travel,” “History,” “Biography,” “Sci- . 
ence,” “Business,” and 
will be attractive with 
book displays. 
Other pamphlets 
available from the As- 
sociation are a revised 


List of Important 
Booklists, Selected 
Book Films, brought 


up to date by the Na- 
tional Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures, 
List of Plays for Book 
Week, selected by the 
N. Y. Public Library, 
How to Make Book- 
Shelves (for manual 
training classes), and 
Hidden Title Stories, 
written by Evelyn R. 
Sickels, and  success- 
fully used in the In- 
dianapolis Public Li- 
brary. 

The publishers’ fall 
catalogs announce many interesting and 
important new books and new editions 
for boys and girls, and the October and 
November magazines will offer helpful 
booklists and articles about the new books 
and others for children’s enjoyment. 
Posters and pamphlets on request to the 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





Index to Biographies 


(Beginning with Volume V, Number 1) 
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Dilly Tante Observes 


J Stoddard of Detroit thinks that my 
* attitude towards books is “snobbish” 
and he deplores “critical dogma in dis- 
dain of popular taste.” “The great Greek 
dramatists,” he writes, “were content to 
have their plays judged by the populace, 
and Shakespeare himself never thought 
his work above the heads of the rabble 
in the pit. I think you are wrong to im- 
ply that popular taste has deteriorated to 
such an extent that the mere fact that 
an author is a best-seller is taken as proof 
of his mediocrity.” 


Well, I reach out my hand and pick off 
my desk Baker and Taylor’s Reta Book- 
seller for September 1, and I find that 
these are the ten best-sellers for the pre- 
ceding month: 


Exit, by Harold B. Wright. 
Wild Wind, by Temple Bailey. 
The Lion and the Lamb, by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. 

Seed, by Charles G. Norris. 
Lovejoy, by Beatrice Burton. < 
The Day the World Ended, by 
Sax Rohmer. 

Tatter’d Loving, by Phyllis Bot- 
tome. 

The Last Full Measure, by Hon- 
ore W. Morrow. ¢ 

Sanders of the River, by Edgar 
Wallace. ~ 

Years of Grace, by Margaret 
Ayer Barnes. 
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I haven’t read any of these fortunate 
ten, and I probably never shall. Yet if I 
had sufficient time to squander on them, 
I doubt that my estimate would differ 
from this a priori one: at least five of the 
books are trash; three or four of them 
are a superior sort of journalism; only 
one (or at the most, two) is a competent, 
honest book related, however distantly, 
to the body of tradition that we call lit- 
erature. In twenty-five yéars—or even 
in five years—if I should see this list 
again, shall I regret having let all these 
books slide through my hands one time 
without opening them? Will my life 
have been any poorer, any emptier, for 


not having read them? I really don’t 
think so. 


How do you know, Mr. Stoddard, that 
Shakespeare “never thought his work 
above the heads of the rabble in the pit”? 
Do you think that the soldiers, the adven- 
turers, the marketwomen, the trulls, the 
coney catchers, jostling at The Globe, 
caught at the heart-threads, unraveled 
the prophetic soul, of the dark prince of 
Denmark? Do you think that to the rab- 
ble’s eye the raging on the heath was any- 
thing more than a blood-and-thunder mel- 
odrama, the spirit of Ariel more than a 
pleasant fantasy? Do you think it was 
good taste that made Kyd’s Spanish 
Tragedy the most popular play of those 
eloquent generations? Art can be ap- 
preciated on many levels: it was on the 
lowest level (action) that the pit roared 
at Shakespeare’s plays. Even in Pepys, 
a man of affairs in a more sophisticated 
era, I find no evidence of sensitiveness 
to their profound values. 


And what of Greece, the fabulous 
Greece, which we have fashioned into an 
image of Arcady? Do you think that 
the common loafers of Athens experi- 
enced Aristotle’s catharsis at a perform- 
ance in the hill-scooped amphitheatres? 
There was a vulgar fellow, a trashy 
dramatist, named Philocles, whose name 
we should have long ago forgotten, save 
that an audience of Athenians, hundreds 
of years before the birth of Christ, ac- 
claimed him victor, by a show of hands, 
over another playwright named Sophocles 
who that year was producing a mere trifle 
entitled Oedipus Tyrannus. Aristotle 
later presented, in the greatest contribu- 
tion that has yet been made to aesthetic 
theory, this play of Sophocles as the per- 
fect model for the drama. Dramatic com- 
petitions were held in Athens twice a year 
—the audience acting as judges—but Eu- 
ripides, in fifty years, won only four 
times, Medea, the most flawless of his 
dramas, having been a rank failure; and 
Menander, though he presented 108 com- 
edies, was victorious only eight times. If 
you are still unconvinced, listen to the 
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Athenian Stranger in Plato’s Laws: he 
inveighs against leaving the judgment of 
plays to the body of spectators, because 
“this custom has been the destruction of 
the poets; for they now compose with a 
view to please the bad taste of their 
judges, and the result is that the specta- 
tors instruct themselves, which has been 
the ruin of the theatre; when they ought 
to be hearing of characters of a higher 
stamp than their own, and receiving a 
higher pleasure, they are affected in an 
entirely opposite manner.” 


All ages are equal, it has been said, but 
the poet is always greater than his age. 


It may be possible to write good books 
for the masses, but I prefer to put my 
faith, for the most part, in the book 
that is written to be read—I am going to 
quote Stephen Hudson now—"by the 
small number of people whose verdict is 
of consequence and who eventually im- 
pose their standard of acceptance upon 
literature.” 


How many of you know Stephen Hud- 
son? Very few, I warrant. Yet a prom- 
inent French critic, Denis Saurat, has 
written: “Among contemporary English 
novelists there is none from whom we 
can expect more interesting work than 
from Stephen Hudson. . . . Stephen 
Hudson considers neither the reader nor 
the critic. Perhaps this will turn out to 
be the determining reason for his event- 
ual and lasting triumph, as to which I 
have no doubt, and which, sooner or 
later, will put him in the front rank of 
present day European literature.” 


That is high praise, higher indeed than 
I should be willing to give to Mr. Hud- 
son’s work, but I’m sure that it more 
accurately guages the value of his books 
than the general diffidence which has 
greeted their publication. Although I 
detect in his work the influence of Joyce 
and of his friend, Proust, yet I feel that 
whatever he has written is his own: he 
is honest, he has created an original per- 
sonality. I think that every library should 
have a copy of A True Story (Knopf, 
$3), which is a synthesis of four novels 
previously published by Mr. Hudson: 
Prince Hempseed, Elinor Colhouse, 
Richard Kurt, and the conclusion of 
Myrtle. A True Story is obviously just 
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what its name implies: Richard Kurt is, 
of course made in the image of the au- 
thor—but he is not, thank heaven, stuffed 
with vulgar sentimentalities about him- 
self. Richard Kurt was wealthy, but he 
had some reason for bitterness: surely 
his American wife, Elinor, was no bless- 
ing. If there is some acid in the author’s 
nature, it can be said of him that he does 
not fling it in everybody’s face. If there 
is about his work some touch of the 
amateur, of the man not inevitably des- 
tined to be an artist, it is a fine and 
searching touch. I wish there were more 
writers like him. 


Who is Stephen Hudson, by the way? 
He is one of the few really mysterious 
figures of contemporary letters. Stephen 
Hudson is, of course, a pseudonym. I 
know his real name, but don’t feel at 
liberty to divulge it. (A brief sketch of 
him, with a drawing by Max Beerbohm, 
will be included in the BroGRAPHICAL 
Manvwat that I’m working on just now.) 
He is an aristocratic Englishman, who 
when asked for biographical information 
about himself, wrote: “You ask me to 
give the American public some account 
of myself. Stephen Hudson is a pseud- 
onym deliberately adopted for its unob- 
trusiveness. A name is like a label on a 
bottle; it may or may not correspond to 
or be a guarantee of its contents. My 
paradoxical idiosyncrasy is that I take 
the public into my confidence and tell all 
about myself in my books while preserv- 
ing my personal privacy. If any reader 
wants to know anything more about me 
than my books tell him, I beg him to be- 
lieve that there is, and will be, in them as 
much of my life as it is possible for me 
to mould into the form of literature.” 


Another pseudonymous book worth 
having is Maurice Guest by Henry 
Handel Richardson. This is the new edi- 
tion of the famously obscure novel that 
the author wrote a couple of decades ago, 
I believe. I’ll have more to say about it 
next month, when I'll have finished read- 
ing it. Maurice Guest is as long as most 
two-volume novels. 


Authors are bothered so much by auto- 
graph hunters, that many of them refuse 
to answer letters or even to sign their 
names (except toa contract). There is a 
story told of one irascible poet, who, hav- 
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ing been pestered to the point of death 
by a particularly insistent admirer, finally 
wrote in a fit of exasperation: “Stop 
your whining letters! I’m sick of hear- 
ing from you, You can’t have my auto- 
graph!” And then he signed his name! 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle could write to 
a correspondent, “This autograph busi- 
ness is an unmitigated nuisance,” but 
that seems to have been quite sufficient 
for the recipient, since the letter is listed 
for sale ($5) in Dauber and Pine’s 
Monthly Book Bargain Bulletin, No. 63, 


In the same catalog I note a letter by 
Rudyard Kipling to Lord Blyth, “on 
both sides of correspondent card, regard- 
ing the respective merits of Jerseys, etc., 
and asking if Lord Blyth has read his 
report on beef-growing in “England.” 
This charming literary epistle (Sussex, 
1911) may be procured for forty-five 
dollars. Forsooth, I do not want it! 


Now, on the other hand, here is a 
much more human communication from 
Theodore Dreiser to a friend, “trying 
to engage his interest in an attractive 
girl who would make a good model for 
an artist of ‘the keep-that-schoolgirl- 
complexion type.’” You can buy that 
one for twenty dollars. (I wish there 
were an appendix to that letter telling 
whether the girl got the job.) 

For a mere twenty-five dollars you 


can read as often as you please how 
James Branch Cabell “hopes the ban 
will be lifted on Jurgen,” but he has rea- 
son to despair, for “America seems to 
be suffering from some sort of imbecile 
hysteria.” So long ago it seems since 
we chattered boldly about that naughty 
book (alas! no longer naughty now) be- 
tween classes at school. 


And here, for fifty cents apiece, are 
autographs of Gamaliel Bradford, Irv- 
ing Bacheller, Marie Corelli, Eddie Can- 
tor (that celebrated man of letters), Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch, Margaret Deland, 
John Erskine, Edmund Gosse, Rupert 
Hughes, Fannie Hurst, H. L. Mencken, 
Baroness Orczy, Stephen Phillips, Eden 
Phillpotts, Booth Tarkington, and a host 
of others. There are some signatures 
that can even be bought for twenty-five 
cents, a quarter of a dollar. But I’m 
too polite to name them here! 


If I were rich, the letter that I’d most 
surely buy of all those listed in the cat- 
alogue that rests on my knees, as I type 
these paragraphs, is the hundred-dollar 
one from Charlotte Bronte to her dear 
friend Ellen Nussey regarding the prob- 
ably fatal illness of Ellen’s mother, in- 
cluding “an unsympathetic remark or so 
about Miss Nussey’s brother, the ‘cold- 
blooded John.’” I think that there was 
cold blood in Charlotte, too. 





Our College and University Libraries 


T HE number of bound volumes compris- 

ing the libraries of the 1,076 universities, 
colleges and professional schools of the coun- 
try reached 40,498,201 in 1928, according to an 
oral report made to the U. S. Daily by the 
Office of Education after making a statistical 
survey of these institutions. 


In 1926, it was explained, the number of 
books possessed was 37,549,403, thus indicating 
an increase in two years of 2,048,463 volumes, 
or an average increase per institution of over 
2,700. 

The survey shows that the privately con- 
trolled institutions have the greatest libraries. 
Among the privately controlled colleges and 
universities, Harvard ranks first with 2,784,000 
volumes, Yale second, with 1,250,000, and 
Columbia third, with 1,055,000. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago has a library of 799,593 vol- 
umes, Cornell, 780,790, and the University of 
Pennsylvania, 650,000. 

_ Other leading privately controlled institu- 
tions of higher education having the greatest 
libraries are as follows: Princeton, 600,000; 


Stanford, 500,000; Brown, 410,000, and Johns 
Hopkins, 346,000. 

Among the publicly controlled institutions 
of this character, the University of California 
takes the lead with a library of 1,030,145 
volumes. The University of Michigan is 
second with 681,025 volumes, the University of 
Minnesota, third, with 525,000, and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, fourth, with 460,307: 

The University of Texas ranks fifth among 
the publicly controlled institutions of higher 
education with a library of 413,949 books, the 
University of Wisconsin next with 377,500 and 
the University of Missouri follows with 
339,312. The State University of Iowa and 
Ohio State University each have over 300,000 
volumes. 

Four publicly controlled colleges have more 
than 200,000 volumes each, namely: Kansas, 
Nebraska, North Carolina and the University 
of Washington. There are 14 which have 
between 100,000 and 200,000 volumes. A much 
larger number of privately controlled insti- 
tutions of higher learning have more than 
100,000 volumes.—School and Society. 
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S last month’s BULLETIN, published 
in the opening month of schools, 
was devoted principally to school libra- 
ries and their problems, and this month’s 
issue is dedicated to the libraries of 
America’s institutions of higher learning 
at the time of the year most closely asso- 
ciated with the commencement of their 
work, so will the BuLLeTIN for Novem- 
ber emphasize library work with chil- 
dren, in connection with the national 
observance of Children’s Book Week, 
November 16 to 22. Rather than pub- 
lication of mere stereotyped “plans” for 
the Week, attempt has been made to col- 
lect a symposium of intelligent and crea- 
tive comment on children’s libraries and 
reading. In addition there will be inter- 
esting features especially applicable to 
the Week itself. 


Under the heading “Putting the Li- 
brary Into the Student,” the Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin recently 
published in brief form the findings of a 
study by Professor Carl Welty of Par- 
sons College into the library practices of 
80 colleges (in general colleges with stu- 
dent bodies of less than 500 were con- 
sulted). The results will be of interest 
to readers in connection with discussions 
in this issue of the BULLETIN: 


Number of colleges written to ......... 80 
BEIGE DORN oc ccc cnc cdveccccccecess 74 
Colleges allowing full access to stacks .... 55 
Stacks wide open (or open shelves) ...... 47 
Stacks open on special permission ........ 8 


Colleges allowing limited access, i.e. to 


seniors, honor students, graduates, etc. .. 16 
Colleges allowing no access to stacks ..... I 
Librarians approving access to stacks ..... 54 


(Enthusiastic approval 
Librarians dubious or approving partial 
access 
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at Random 


Librarians disapproving stack access ..... 10 


Students allowed to replace books on 
GED, hcobccalstat asi atieebGhi. es ccvces 17 


Students asked not to replace books ...... 45 


Average time needed daily to read shelves 
| RS Ee ee I hr. 48 min. 


Ditto, eliminating one large Eastern school 
I hr. 25 min. 


ee 


College and Reference Library Year 
Book No. 2 is now available. It was 
published recently by A.L.A. Included 
are articles on special phases of the field, 
surveys, reports, statistics, bibliographies, 
and recent developments. An especially 
usable feature is the bibliography on 
“American College Library Administra- 
tion,” by Dorothy A. Plum, a 6-month 
supplement to her previous bibliography. 
It includes material published as late as 
early Summer, 1930. 


The first report on the September 
BULLETIN comes from M. Margaret 
Greer, who writes: 


I should like to let you know how very 
helpful the September BuLLeTIN is to school 
librarians. 


The Wolfsohn Memorial Library of 
the Hebrew University in Palestine at 
Jerusalem, pictured in our frontispiece, 
has a collection of 217,000 volumes, 
which places it well ahead of many 
American university libraries. Although 
the University is only a few years old, 
its Library is the largest in the East. The 
dedication of the Library a short time 
ago was made the occasion of an edi- 
torial in the New York World, pointing 
out these unusual aspects. 


Wind Without Rain, by Shan Sedg- 
wick, takes its title from the fourteenth 
verse of the 25th chapter of Proverbs: 
“Whoso boasteth himself of a false gift 
is like clouds and wind without rain.” Mr. 
Sedgwick is a nephew of Ellery Sedg- 
wick, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
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Relic though the old game of “Auth- 
ors” may be of the days of grandmother’s 
red plush album and the double-eyed 
stereoscope on the table next to the horse- 
hair sofa in the company parlor, it was 
a good game while it lasted and helped 
many an hour to pass “when we were 
rather younger.” 


swers in November. (P.S. Don’t be dis- 
couraged if you can’t guess them ll. 
Send in your answers any way). 


LANS for the Booxmosize are still 
“in the air” so far as the itinerary 
following the regional library conference 
at St. Paul in Oc- 





With memory of 
the old game in 
mind, a new “Auth- 
ors” has been pre- 
pared for this issue 
of the BULLETIN in 
the fond expecta- 
tion that our read- 
ers will enjoy the 
spirit of the con- 
test. The pictures, 
as elsewhere ex- 
plained, will all 
appear in A Buo- 
GRAPHICAL M an- 
UAL OF CONTEM- 
PORARY AUTHORS 
which is to be pub- 
lished this Fall. 
And five copies of 
the MANUAL are to 
be given as prizes 
to the first five 
readers sending in 
the best sets of an- 
swers. It should 
perhaps be ex- 
plained that the 
BULLETIN is mailed 
so as to reach 
all subscribers as 
nearly as possible 
on the same date; 
and that in con- 
sidering replies, 
postmarked dates 
rather than receiving dates will govern 
the order of. precedence. So everybody 
starts even. Anyone’s chance is as good 
as another’s. The method of the con- 
test is simple. Names of the authors pic- 
tured are given and the pictures are 
numbered. The contestant simply at- 
taches each name to its proper picture. 
Easy, isn’t it! No aids are barred. Any 
way that a picture can be identified will 
be considered legitimate. Winners will be 
announced in the December issue, an- 





era 
a) 








COMING THROUGH THE ROCKS 
The Booxmosme, which has now turned East- 
ward, shown as it passed through Sequoia 

National Park a few weeks ago. 


tober is concerned. 
Two courses, at 
least, are possible, 
the choice depend- 
ing somewhat upon 
weather conditions 
and more personal 
factors which have 
not as yet been 
worked out at BuL- 
LETIN press-time: 

The Big Blue 
Book Bus will 
either complete a 
tour of Minnesota 
and then go into 
Wisconsin and Illi- 
nois and put up for 
the winter in or 
near Chicago about 
Thanksgiving time; 
or— 

It will turn South- 
ward from St. 
Paul, finish tour- 
ing Minnesota, and 
cover as much of 
Iowa and Missouri 
as possible before 
going into cold 
weather quarters. 

If either of these 
plans is followed, it 
will be necessary to 
resume the tour 
through the Spring 
and Summer of 1931, in order to make 
the national trip a complete one, for sev- 
eral Mid-Western states will remain to 
be visited. 

There is also a remote possibility that 
the tour may be finished without inter- 
ruption, but it is unlikely that the rigors 
of Northern Winter will permit this. 

In any event, communities to be vis- 
ited will be notified by mail well in ad- 
vance. In all, but seven states will re- 
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main to be entered after the St. Paul 

meeting. 

The itinerary, as far as it is definite: 

Wednesday, Oct. 1—Grand Rapids, *Cole- 
raine, Minn. 

Thursday, Oct. 2—Hibbing, *Chisholm, Minn. 

Friday, Oct. 3—Buhl, Mountain Iron, *Vir- 
ginia, Minn. 

Saturday, Oct. 4—Sunday, Oct. 5—*Virginia, 
Minn. 

Monday, Oct. 6—Eveleth, *Cloquet, Minn. 

Tuesday, Oct. 7—*Duluth, Minn. 

Wednesday, Oct. 8—*Superior, Wis. 

Thursday, Oct. 9o—*Brainerd, Minn. 

Friday, Oct. 10—Little Falls, *St. Cloud, Minn. 

Saturday, Oct. 11—Sunday, Oct. 12—*St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

Monday, Oct. 13—Sunday, Oct. 19—*St. Paul, 
Minn, (Attending regional library confer- 
ence.) 

Monday, Oct. 20—*Minneapolis, Minn. 

*indicates overnight stop. 


A recent issue of an English book- 
trade journal discusses at length “The 
Vogue of the Omnibus Book.” The 
thing has had tremendous success in 
England, it seems, and has grown even 
to the proportions of a “Pullman,” that 
name being applied to one unusually large 
collection, the novels of Ethel M. Dell. 
A warning is sounded that the publica- 
tion of many such volumes may have a 
tendency to consider quantity alone in 
connection with price, to the detriment 
of original, trade editions; at the same 
time, the great success of the omnibus 
volumes is seen as indicating one way out 
of the present trade depression that 
seems to be as much of a problem, or 
nearly so, across the water as it is here. 

The idea in this country formerly was 
associated principally with red-bound col- 
lections of standard authors (Kipling, 
O. Henry, de Maupassant, etc.) sold by 
direct mail and through magazine ad- 
vertising at $2.98. Only recently has the 
omnibus plan as used in England come 
into general publishing practice here. At 
least three such volumes are included 
on the Fall lists: the works of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, published by Doubleday, 
Doran, the novels of Warwick Deeping, 
issued under one cover by Knopf, and 
the collected writings of “Saki,” by Vi- 
king Press 


Harper & Brothers announce that a 
prize of fifty dollars will be awarded 
each drawing selected by J. B. Priestley 
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as best representing one of the charac 
ters in his new novel, Angel Pavement. 
The contest will close on October. 15, and 
Mr. Priestley will be the sole judge. The 
contest was suggested by drawings made 
by Charles Bartlett, one of the Harper 
salesmen, who sketched the characters of 
the book, as he imagined they would 
look, to illustrate his sales talk. Sketches 
should be mailed to the “Angel Pavement 
Contest Editor.” 


Did anyone notice what the composi- 
tor and proofreader did to Dilly Tante 
in last month’s BuLietTin? Between 
them, they got it “Dilly Dante” in one 
place. Such immortality must be de- 
served! 


W E hope that it will soon be possible 
to prepare another complete list of 
pamphlet biographies of modern authors 
available to libraries upon request, sim- 
ilar to the list compiled by Miriam Her- 
ron in the February, 1928, BuLtetin, 
and corrected and augmented in subse- 
quent issues. In the meantime, here are 
recent announcements in the field: 

_Longmans, Green announce a brochure on 
The Life and Works of William James which 
will be supplied on request to libraries and 
individuals, free of charge. 

Houghton, Mifflin write that they have the 
following free biographical material now 
available to libraries: pamphlets on Havelock 
Ellis, Amy Lowell, Jessie Rittenhouse, and 
Kate Douglas Wiggin; biographical portrait 
cards on Havelock Ellis, Phyllis Bottome, 
Margaret Ayres Barnes, Sophia Cleugh, 
Gamaliel Bradford, Henry Adams, Samuel 
Eliot Morrison, Dorothy Cottrell, Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, and Wallace Irwin. Books for 
Younger Readers, a graded and classified list 
of books suitable for the primary, grammar, 
and junior high school ages will also be sent 
upon request. 


Other recent booklets about authors 
which have come to our attention are 
Ellen Glasgow, Doubleday, Doran; Eliz- 
abeth Madox Roberts, Viking Press ; and 
Paul Green, McBride. 


Members of the staff of the Boox 
Review Dicest read more book reviews, 
perhaps, than any equal number of peo- 
ple anywhere in the country. They are, 
to put it conservatively, “qualifiedly op- 
timistic” about the state of contemporary 
American leters. “There are a few first- 
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rate critics,” they say. “And there is 
some reliable reporting among those who 
are reviewers rather than critics. But 
many of them cannot write—at least by 
comparison with their English and con- 
tinental colleagues whose reviews we 
often re-read for the pure pleasure there 
is in the prose. Most American writers 
tend to fall into grooves, both of thought 
and speech.” Of the “speech grooves” 
which irritate the staff, two are mentioned 
specifically: the term, “tour de force,” 
which has been used so indiscriminately, 
they say, that its only remaining sig- 
nificance is for the purpose of belittle- 
ment by deliberate exaggeration ; and the 
phrase, “cannot see the wood for the 
trees.” This, staff members aver, is as 
often misquoted by inversion of its 
terms as it is quoted correctly, and oc- 
curs in reviews “at least 1300 times a 
year.” 


George Moore recently made a char- 
acteristically sly contribution to the more 
or less perpetual symposium on what’s 
wrong with the book business. Said he: 
“The trouble with the book trade is not 
that there are too many books so much 
as too many masterpieces. Nowadays a 
publisher is lucky if he does not handle 
at least thirty-six masterpieces during 
the season.” Advertising managers please 


copy. 


HE McGraw-Hill Book Co. which 

last January announced its intention 
of entering the trade field has completed 
arrangements and will be represented on 
the Fall lists under the imprint of Whitt- 
lesy House. The publications will em- 
phasize the more popular aspects of the 
general fields covered henceforth by the 
company’s technical division, and the 
venture is described by the officers as “a 
logical extension” of the established list. 
Concentration will be upon books within 
the field of human knowledge. The name 
of the imprint for the new division is 
derived from the late Curtis E. Whitt- 
lesy, for many years secretary of one of 
the founder companies of McGraw-Hill. 


Another entry in the publishing world 
is Cheshire House, Inc. which will pub- 
lish “recognized classics in an attractive 
format,” or, in other words, limited 





The Bookmosize on the side of a fallen sequoia 

tree in Northern California. That is Thomas 

J. McLaughlin saluting you from the top of 
the Big Bus. See him? 


editions. President of the new company 
is Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., son of the 
motor manufacturer, who himself is on 
the board of directors. 


When the New Jersey Bell Telephone 
Company decided to open a new exchange 
in Hackensack, 150 names submitted by 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company for their phonetic excellence 
were found unusable because their first 
three letters did not suit the dial equip- 
ment in the Hackensack area. Then one 
of the traffic experts of the telephone 
company suggested Galsworthy. The 
name was tested, found to be readily dis- 
tinguished whether pronounced “Gauls- 
worthy,” “Gal-sworthy,” or ‘Gahls- 
worthy,” and has just been put in use. 
The first pronunciation is the one given 
preference in literary circles. 


PRECIOUS STEINS 


What with Gertrude, Ep and Ein, 
When I hear the name of Stein, 
I go creepy down the spine. 


Ein has caught the ether bending 
Gert has sentences unending, 
Ep is really most art-rending. 


Ein’s made straight lines parabolic, 
Eppie’s “Night” is alcoholic, — 
Gertie’s grammar has the colic. 


Ein and Space are down to tin-tacks, 
Ep hews boulders with a flint-axe, 
Gert has no respect for syntax. 


What with Gertrude, Ein and Ep, 
Life and Art are out of step, 
Are we then down-hearted? Yep!— 


Gaylord’s Triangle. 








The Editor’s Mail 


And the Cat Came Back 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletins 


What does E. N. of Salt Lake City 
mean in her (I assume it’s “her’”) letter 
in The Editor's Mail in your September 
issue, when she says, “We have pasted 
the library cat on the cover of our U. S. 
Cat, both as a reminder and as a source 
of enjoyment”? Now, I am not so 
“dumb” that I do not know what the 
U. S. Cat is, but this is the first time 
that I ever heard of a library cat or any 
other kind of cat that could be pasted 
and be in such a condition both a re- 
minder and a source of enjoyment. Truly 
—lest you think the foregoing serious—I 
have an idea of what such a cat would 
be like, but I seem to have missed seeing 
the useful tabby. Where can I find her? 


P. G., Baltimore, Md. 


[We're glad you brought it up. The 
Library Cat first appeared in the April, 
1929, issue of the BULLETIN on page 565. 
Mrs. Mildred O. Peterson of the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Public Library was respon- 
sible for both the verse and sketch. 
Since it appears that the feline bibliophile 
has yet to make the acquaintance of a 
new generation of librarians, we are glad 
to reproduce both puss and poem here- 
with. ] 

THE U. S. CAT 





BE KIND TO ANIMALS 


While dashing through the lobby 
I heard a voice of woe, 

A melancholy mewing, 

A chortling and a stewing, 

Quoth I, “There’s trouble brewing, 
“What's up, I'd like to know?” 
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I turned me to the westward, 
And saw the U. S. Cat 
Upon one edge uptilted 

With aspect wan and wilted, 
Forsook, abandoned, jilted, 
In such a state as that! 


I hastened to his rescue 

And smoothed his poor dogged ear 
We beg you, heed his hollers 

He cost so many dollars, 

Guard him from careless callers 
Who won’t our Cat revere. 


Extensive But Not Expensive 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Judging from the title of the collec- 
tion of authors’ biographies that Dilly 
Tante is editing for you, it’s going to 
be a pretty extensive affair. (Incidental- 
ly, I hope it won’t be too expensive!) I 
had thought at first that it was going 
to be only a small volume, consisting 
of sketches that have already appeared 
in the WILson BULLETIN. But of course 
a large collection, in one alphabet, will 
be even more welcome. Is everybody go- 
ing to be included: I mean writers like 
Shaw, Wells, Galsworthy, Dreiser, etc. ? 
There’s plenty of material on them al- 
ready in the libraries, I think. As for 
the popular authors like Zane Grey, 
Curwood, Kyne, etc., we have very lit- 
tle call for biographical material on 
them here. We find the biographies in 
the Witson BULLETIN very useful, and 
we hope that you'll continue them for- 
ever. The BuLLETIN itself is charming 
in its new dress. I do enjoy reading it. 


Many thanks. 
S. P., Philadelphia. 


[Dilly Tante says that there will be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 400 
biographical sketches in A BioGRaPH- 
ICAL MANUAL OF CONTEMPORARY WRIT- 
ERS, all of them (with four or five ex- 
ceptions) illustrated by a photograph of 
the author. The price will be kept as 
low as printing and engraving costs will 
permit. Excessively popular authors, on 
whom material is everywhere available, 
will not be included—this includes both 
the George Bernard Shaw,and the Zane 
Grey type of author. In many cases, 
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when an author is omitted, bibliographi- 
cal references will be given. New biog- 
raphies will continue to be published in 
the BULLETIN. We’re glad you like our 
looks. | 


Ritter, Pitter, Potter 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


After all, there’s nothing like variety, 
is there? You don’t know how much of 
the spice of life I found in Dilly Tante’s 
column in the September BuLLeTIN. In 
all of it, of course, but particularly in the 
paragraph starting nearly at the bottom 
of page 63. In the third line, we are told 
of “Ruth Ritter’s First and Second Po- 
ems.” Three lines below, it develops that 
it is “Miss Pitter’s poetry” our Dilly is 
talking about. Turning the page, we find 
“Miss Pitter’s poetry” again (this is get- 
ting positively monotonous); but the 
writer (or perhaps the proofreader) 
comes to the rescue most gallantly just 
before the end, with a ringing statement 
concerning “Miss Potter's tragic sense 
of life.” Statistics—such as they are— 
would seem to give it to “Pitter.” U. S. 
CaTatoc and C. B. I. gave me no help. 
Maybe you would be willing to reveal 
the secret. 

V. M. I., Chicago. 


[The ayes have it and the name is 
“Pitter.” Incidentally, Miss Pitter’s lat- 
est book will be found listed in the July, 
1930 cumulation of C. B. I. It is her 
first book since C. B. I. began to in- 
clude all books in the English language, 
and also her first book imported by an 
American publisher. That explains why 
she was not listed in earlier editions. 
Correspondent gave up the hunt too 
soon. | 


We Don’t Think You’re Fair 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 
The author of The Librarian and the 
School Faculty in your September issue 
(judging from her article she has re- 
cently changed her profession from 
teaching to librarianship) is evidently 
still much more of a teacher and less of 
a librarian than she realizes. To me her 
entire pretended resentment against the 
alleged “tone of superiority” of libra- 
rians betrays someone who is still stand- 
ing on the outside looking enviously in, 


and trying to conceal the envy by a pose 
of criticism. As to the idea that “libra- 
rians still have to prove themselves” to 
attain equality with teachers—what 
bosh! If she doesn’t find library work 
to her liking, why doesn’t she go back to 
the teachers she likes so well? 


E. M. J., Boston. 


Now Play the Other Side 
To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Miss Carlson, whose article on The 
Librarian and the School Faculty in 
the September Buttetin I have just 
been reading—let me compliment you, 
by the way, on the improved appearance 
and evergrowing value of our old friend, 
the BULLETIN—must be more patient and 
kindly than most librarians I have had 
dealings with in my many years of aca- 
demic research. I have seen more than 
once a timid young reader, generally of 
the female sex, actually shiver with help- 
lessness before the massive front of a 
card catalog; and I have overheard dys- 
peptic librarians reply to perfectly nat- 
ural queries in a manner that I can only 
characterize as insulting. To a studious 
boy who asked, “Which book of Proust 
comes first?” an elderly librarian replied, 
“Don’t know,” and immediately turned 
her back on him. I was happy to give 
him the information myself, and I know 
he was grateful. I have often had oc- 
casion modestly to congratulate myself 
for learning long ago to “use” a library 
without waste of time and temper. But 
I do think that librarians might occasion- 
ally ask themselves, when they feel their 
tempers shortening, these questions from 
Miss Carlson’s article: “Why should a 
person who has seldom or never used a 
card catalog understand its many per- 
plexities until they were explained to 
him? Why should he be expected to 
know about author, title, and subject 
cards, see and see also references, call 
numbers, variations in filing, and the host 
of other technicalities that make up li- 
brary technique? Why should the li- 
brarian smile favorably only upon those 
who have already been initiated into li- 
brary mysteries?” She can do more 
good by smiling upon the helpless ones. 


Dr. F. J. L., New York. 











Library Leaves 


P “bic Personnel Studies (Chicago) 

makes some discoveries about librar- 
ianship as a profession for women in a 
current issue. In a study of the Berkeley, 
California, city government, it is re- 
marked, “Note may be taken of those de- 
partments directed by women. The Berk- 
eley City Library, employing a staff of 22 
women librarians and 2 men janitors is 
an interesting example of a department 
administered solely by a woman. It is 
generally held that of all the public li- 
braries in the San Farncisco Bay area, 
the Berkeley Public Library ranks the 
highest, especially from the standpoint of 
service to the community. The Librarian 
is Miss Susan Smith. She is assisted by 
an Assistant Chief Librarian, five de- 
partment chiefs, and fifteen assistants 
and branch librarians—all women.” 

Of the women employed by the City 
of Berkeley in professional and scientific 
work, more than half are in library 
work, the article states. Some compari- 
sons of salaries of heads of departments, 
men and women, are made, and some ob- 
servations on the place of women in the 
city system. Miss Smith is quoted as 
saying, “I consider librarianship one of 
the most satisfactory professions for 
women. It offers a great diversity of 
work, contacts with people, and commun- 
ity service that is almost unparalleled in 
any other field. Standards and qualifi- 
cations have been raised to the point 
now where recognition, both profes- 
sional and financial, is becoming quite 
satisfactory.” John Edy, City Manager, 
adds his comment: “I think women ought 
to bring to government a humanness 
which takes the edge off cold-blooded ef- 
ficiency. Women are less likely to be in- 
fluenced by cheap political arguments. I 
like to have women in government and I 
think it is a fine career for women.” 


Any library having any of the below 
listed volumes of the following WiILson 
publications, and willing to dispose of 
them, is invited to communicate with this 
office: Book Review Dicest, 1905-10 
inclusive, 1914, 1915, 1917, 1919, 1920, 
1923; Reapers’ Guipe, Vol. I., 1900- 
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1904; INpusTRIAL ARTs INDEX, annuals 
for 1916, 1917, 1918, and two-year vol- 
ume, 1924-1925. 


The Midwinter Meetings of the Amer- 
ican Library Association will be held on 
December 29 and 30 at the Drake Hotel 
in Chicago. 


W. E. Foster, librarian emeritus of the 
Providence Public Library, and author, 
died at his home in Providence on Sep- 
tember 10. He was founder of the 
Providence Library and librarian for 53 
years, and was known throughout his li- 
brarianship as one of the outstanding lib- 
eral leaders of the profession. Many 
practices now standard were his innova- 
tions. Mr. Foster was in his eightieth 
year at the time of his death. 


The “Approved List” of the Philip- 
pine Board of Education for 1930 lists 
as essentials for the librarian’s own li- 
brary DeEcIMAL CLASSIFICATION and 
ABRIDGED DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION, CAT- 
ALOGING FOR SMALL LIprRarigs, List oF 
Susyect Heapincs, and Scuoor Lt- 
BRARY MANAGEMENT. 


Requests have been made that the Ru- 
ral Library Extension Institute be re- 
peated another year, so successful was 
the first institute, held at Madison, Wis., 
June 30-July 18 in connection with the 
ninth Rural Leadership Summer School 
of the University of Wisconsin, and in 
cooperation with the A.L.A. Committee 
on Library Extension and Board of Edu- 
cation and the Carnegie Corporation. 
Sixteen states were represented by mem- 
bers of the Institute. 


The Seattle Public Library in its re- 
port for the year made effective use of 
the same methods as those advocated by 
Miss Ethel M. Fair in her article, What 
Shall We Tell the Taxpayer? in the 
April BuLLETIN. In a few moments, one 
not previously informed in any degree 
about the Seattle Library may grasp that 
it stands fourth and fifth, respectively, 
among American city libraries in circu- 
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IDAHO FALLS KEEPS REFERENCE TOOLS IN SIGHT 


Marion C. Orr, librarian of the Idaho Falls (Idaho) Public Library, believes in bringing 
the library’s most valuable resources to the patron’s attention. The poster reads: “Use these 


indexes as supplements to the card catalog.” 


The indexes on top of the catalog are Guide to 


Historical Fiction, InpEx To SHort Stories and Supplement, Index to Farmer’s Bulletins, Sonc 
Invex, Kipling Index, Invex To PLays, Granger's Index and Supplement, and the indexes to 
several sets, the volumes of which have been classified separately. 

On top of the pamphlet file are the Reapers’ Gumwe and New York Times Index. The 
Book Revmw Dicest, U. S. CataLoc, and CUMULATIVE Book INpeEx are shelved in the case 


with general reference works. 


lation per capita and percentage of popu- 
lation registered as borrowers, but sev- 
enth in expenditures per capita and elev- 
enth in number of volumes per capita. 
This shows quickly where the needs of 
the Library lie and prepares the way for 
the discussion of the Ten Year Program 
which occupies the remainder of the re- 


port. 


The California Society of Secondary 
Education, Berkeley, Calif., has pub- 
lished State Publication of Textbooks in 
California by Percy Roland Davis. It is 
an impartial study of state publication, 
reaching conclusions that will be of con- 
siderable interest to educators. 


We have received copies of The Li- 
brary Mirror, the official organ of the 


Library Club of the University of the 
Philippines. It is a lively, multigraphed 
quarterly, in its first year, bound in 
heavy folder, and includes news, bulle- 
tins, articles on library subjects, and 
editorials. 


Charles H. Brown, Iowa State Col- 
lege librarian, has been appointed chair- 
man of a special committee on alumni 
education, according to an announce- 
ment from American Library Asso- 
ciation headquarters. Twelve members 
comprise the committee which is to 
study the library implications of alumni 
education, with attention to the part to 
be played by college and public libra- 
ries, state library commissions, and the 
relation of these to each other. 
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NOTES ON NEW AND FORTH- 
COMING PUBLICATIONS 


A BrocraPpHicaL MANUAL oF COoN- 
TEMPORARY WRriTeERs, edited by Dilly 
Tante. About 400 biographical sketches, 
most of them about a page in length. Of 
these 75-100 have previously appeared in 
the Witson BULLETIN: all the rest are 
new ones. Every biography, with pos- 
sibly four or five exceptions, illustrated 
with a photograph of the author. 

The authors included are those of 
achieved or rising reputation and literary 
merit about whom it is difficult or impos- 
sible to discover satisfactory biographical 
information elsewhere. 

There will probably be appended a long 
pronouncing list of authors’ names. 

The style of the biographies : informal 
and intimate. No attempt at criticism. 


There will be a short preface and a 
note of thanks to the many publishers 
without whose cooperation the volume 
could not have been published. 

The price has not been definitely de- 
cided. It will, of course, be as low as is 
consistent with printing and engraving 
costs. Library buckram will probably be 
used for the binding. 

Publication may be expected by late 
Fall. 


A List or Books For GiRLs compiled 
by Effie L. Power. 4th edition. Revised. 
18p. pa. Price 2 copies, 25c; 10 copies, 
$1; 100 copies, $3. This will prove a 
most useful aid for the librarian in find- 
ing books for girls of the most difficult 
age, those who need some adult books, 
but are not yet ready to have adult cards 
issued to them. As the Third Edition 
(published in 1925) has been out of print 
for some time, this new edition will be 
welcomed, especially since it contains 
many of the more recent books. It will 
be a timely help for Book Week also. 
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The price of Ingles and McCague’s 
TEACHING THE USE OF THE LiBRARY will 
be $1.80 postpaid, in cloth binding and 
the book will be ready in October. Since 
it contains a great deal of practice work 
and many original plans and methods it 
will be useful both as a teachers’ manual 
for Zaidee Brown’s Lisprary Key for 
which it was originally intended, and 
also as a teaching manual for any type 
of library instruction. Size of page and 
~ mang is similar to that of the Liprary 

EY. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR JUNIOR 
AND SENIOR HicH ScuHoor Lisraries by 
Wheeling and Hillson will also be ready 
in October. This new edition has been 
so thoroughly revised and rewritten as to 
be practically a new work. Price 75c 


postpaid. 


A new volume in the HANpBooxk Ser- 
IES to be published in October is Debate 
Coaching by Professor Carroll P. Lah- 
man of the Department of Speech of 
Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, and at present state 
manager of the Extempore Speaking As- 
sociation of the Michigan high schools. 
The work has been planned with the 
needs of the coach specially in mind, and 
will contain much valuable information 
and suggestions only to be found else- 
where scattered through many books and 
journals. It will be useful to anyone con- 
cerned with debating activities. Price 


$2.40. 


One subscriber writes of the new 
Source Book ror VocaTIONAL GuID- 
ANCE, “The moment I had it on the table 
ready to catalog, a teacher came in and 
wanted it at once after running through 
the pages, and would not give me even 
time to label it. So we made no mistake 
in acting on your suggestion, did we?” 
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Miss Sasloe’s THe Book SHOP: a 
dramatic book review for children will 
also be ready about October Ist. It is 
especially good for use in schools since 
all classes can be worked into it from the 
kindergarten to the eighth grade. Price 
50c, postpaid. Especially good for Book 
Week. 


It is unfortunate that Miss Boyd’s 
Unitep States GOVERNMENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS AS SOURCES OF INFORMATION FOR 
LrpraRIEs could not be ready for the be- 
ginning of the library school year but it 
is hoped it will be ready late this Fall. 
The price is to be announced later. 


Dr. Bowerman, Washington’s well- 
known public librarian, is collecting into 
one volume some of the papers and ad- 
dresses that have appeared during the 
many years of his library experience. 
These are to be published early this win- 
ter under the title CENSORSHIP AND THE 
Pusiic Liprary, WITH OTHER PAPERS, 
in a form similar to Lrsrary Essays and 
A Lrprartan’s Open SHELF by Dr. 
Bostwick, with which librarians are fam- 
iliar. The price and date of publication 
will be announced later. 


The Witson Company has revised its 
STYLEBOOK for the periodical indexes and 
other bibliographical publications and the 
new edition is now coming from the 
press. A price of 50c has been put on 
copies for sale. 


The first cumulated volume of Epuca- 
TION INDEx has come from the press. 
The indexing for all of the first year 
1929 and to June 1930 is supplied in 776 
pages. The volume is bound in red buck- 
ram. The color will identify Epuca- 
TION INDEx hereafter. 


ALL SERVICE BASIS SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO BE HANDLED 
DIRECTLY 


By terms of an agreement between an 
organization of leading American sub- 
scription agencies and the WiLson Com- 
PANY, publications of the company which 
are sold on service basis will no longer be 
handled by agents. The subscriber will 
deal directly with the company. 


The suggestion came from the sub- 
scription agencies themselves, in the be- 
lief that the new arrangement would be 
better for all parties concerned: the li- 
braries, the agencies, and the WILsoNn 
Company. Accordingly no rates will be 
quoted nor _ subscriptions accepted 
through agents henceforth, except trans- 
actions already commenced. 

The rule will apply to the following 
publications: Art INDEx, AGRICULTURAL 
INDEX, Book Review Dicest, CUMULA- 
TIVE Book INDEx, EDUCATION INDEx, 
HANDBOOK SERIES, INDUSTRIAL ArTs IN- 
DEX, INTERNATIONAL INDEx, LEGAL IN- 
DEX, Reapers’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE, REFERENCE SHELF SERIES, 
STANDARD CATALOG SERIES. 

Back of this mutual decision lies a long 
record of complication that has only in- 
creased with the growth of the business 
and the addition of new service basis 
publications. Confusion in the fact that 
agents could quote prices only after writ- 
ing to the company (and in many cases 
that meant that the company must first 
obtain a checking) ; confusion in expira- 
tion dates ; and confusion and duplication 
of subscriptions, were among the compli- 
cations of the old system, the burden 
falling alike on all parties. The new rule 
will automatically remove all of these 
difficulties, and will be regarded in all 
quarters as a step forward in business 
relationships. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 


Essay and General Literature 
Index 


The first section of the Essay aNnpD 
GENERAL LITERATURE INDEx is now in 
the hands of the printer and should be 
ready for distribution this Fall. This 
volume of some 500 pages contain a total 
of about 14,000 authors, title and subject 
entries for 285 books. 

This section includes for the most part 
volumes voted on in the preliminary list 
by some 57 librarians, falling into the 
class of general collections, that is vol- 
umes containing essays by several au- 
thors. We have also included about 40 
volumes of individual essayists’ collec- 
tions, all of which are 1928, 1929 and 
1930 publications. In the selection of 
these particular volumes we have at- 
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tempted to emphasize biographical and 
critical material. As time goes on, we 
plan to stress this class of material more 
and more, because it seems to be a class 
of material which librarians are particu- 
larly anxious to have analyzed. As is 
probably known, this INDEx supplements 
in a general way the A. L. A. /ndex to 
General Literature, the last supplement 
of which includes volumes published 
through 1910. We have included only 
volumes issued since that date. It is 
hoped the Index will prove a valuable 
aid to librarians, who have not had an 
Index analyzing material similar to that 
in the A. L. A. Index since the last sup- 
plement of that publication appeared in 
1914. In addition, the new INDEx does 
more in the way of indexing essays both 
individual and general collections, than 
was done in the older A. L. A. Jndex, so 
it may truly be called an Essay INDeEx. 

Now that this first part of the foun- 
dation volume is completed, we are plan- 
ning work on the next section. It is prob- 
able that a section will appear at stated 
intervals from now on. In each volume 
we should like to include analytics for 
current volumes as they are published, 
as well as the analytics for the older in- 
dividual essayists’ collections, which have 
already been voted on by librarians, and 
of which there are a considerable num- 
ber to be analyzed. If we can analyze 
we sould like to include analytics for 
it would seem that this would be an aid 
to the analyzing problem in most cata- 
loging departments. Would librarians be 
willing to submit to us their suggestions 
as to titles of new books which they 
would like analyzed? If we can secure 
this cooperation, the INDEx would prove 
a worthwhile cataloging aid as well as a 
useful reference work. We should like to 
hear from librarians regarding this prop- 
osition. 


Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries for 1930 


A revision of the Hich ScHoor Cat- 
ALOG has been planned for the summer 
of 1931. It was expected that the pres- 
ent edition would not be exhausted be- 
bore that time. However, due to un- 
expected popularity and sale of the 
CaTALoc the edition is now practically 
exhausted and it would evidently be very 
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unfortunate if new high school libraries 
should not be able to secure copies of 
the CaTaLoc for an entire year, It has 
therefore been decided to reprint the 
present edition but we shall take the op- 
portunity of -consolidating the Supple- 
ment published in the spring of 1930 in 
the main alphabet so that this cumulated 
edition will be much more convenient 
in use. 

At the same time correction will be 
made of any errors that are known in 
case the descriptive notes in the Supple- 
ment do not harmonize with those in the 
main alphabet, we shall try to remove 
any apparant contradictions due to 
change of edition, etc. In other words we 
shall try to make this a satisfactory and 
usable edition but it will not be claimed 
to be a revised edition. The revised edi- 
tion will be postponed a year and will, 
according to present plans, appear in the 
summer of 1932. 

Not a revised edition. This edition is 
not represented to be a thoroughly re- 
vised edition, but inasmuch as the selec- 
tion for this edition was completed in 
1926 it is not thought that there are many 
entries in this edition that will impair its 
usefulness and it has been brought thor- 
oughly and completely up to date in 1930 
by the addition of entries for the new 
books elected for inclusion. While some 
titles have been superseded by better ones 
and will be omitted when the revised edi- 
tion is published, their presence in the 
CaTaoc for another period of two years 
will, we believe, not cause any serious in- 
convenience or appreciably lessen the use- 
fulness of the Catatoc. The volume is 
eg designated as Cumulated Edition 
1930. 


Standard Catalog Supplements 


Libraries usually expect the appearance 
of the supplements to sections of the 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR PusLic LisrRa- 
RIES during the fall and early winter. 
The first of these will be the 3rd annual 
supplement to the Biography Section to 
appear in October. The tentative list of 
titles has been voted upon and about one 
hundred new titles will be included of 
widely varying scope and interest. Among 
the entries receiving the highest number 
of votes for inclusion are the Hamish 

(Continued on page 160) 

















THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


960-972 University Avenue 


New York 


ANNOUNCES THE FOLLOWING 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS 





CHILDRENS’ CATALOG 


AT “ere 
LAST (atl 
Sold on Ser- 
vice Basis. 
All Libraries 


So 














Once again the first and foremost of all annotated 
catalogs has been thoroughly revised and brought 
down-to-date by the elimination of obsolete material 
bee and inclusion of the best books for children that have 
appeared in the past five years. 

Containing about 4100 titles arranged by author, 
title and subject in one alphabet it is, at once, the ideal 
catalog for medium size and small libraries and the 
best buying guide to children’s books for all libraries. 
All old and many new features insure maximum use- 


can well ¥, 
afford it. La fulness. (Ready in November.) 


Purchase price includes annual supplements to be issued. 





United States Government 
Publications as a Source 
of Information for 
Libraries 
By ANNE Morris Boyp 


This is a comprehensive, up-to-date man- 
ual for teaching a course on United States 
Government publications. Librarians will 
find it a useful key to government depart- 
ments and their publications with sugges- 
tions for selection, acquisition and care of 
needed material. 


Price to be announced. 
(Ready soon) 





University Debaters Annual 
1929-1930 


Epith M. Puetps, Editor 


Contains stenographic reports, briefs 
and bibliographies for nine important de- 
bates upon the following subjects: 


Chain Store System 

Censorship 

Complete Disarmament 

Ontario System of Liquor Control 

Foreign Debts and The Tariff 

Arbitration of International Disputes 

Limitation of Higher Education to Excep- 
tional Students 

The Cotsworth Thirteen Month Calendar 

Oriental versus Western Civilization 


Price $2.25 Postpaid. 
(Now ready) 








The Book Shop | Illustrative Material for | Teaching the Use of 


A Play by 
Rosa L. SASLoEe 


Here is an interesting, 
lively, different, new 
bookplay just in time 
for Book Week but 


Junior and Senior High | Books and Libraries 
School Libraries 


By KATHERINE WHEELING and 
Jane A. HiLson 


By May INGLEs and 
ANNA McCacue 
Originally intended to 
be the Teacher’s Manual 
for Library Key by 


This very useful book has been | Miss Zaidee Brown and 


appropriate at any Sea- quite thoroughly revised and re- | edited with this purpose 


son. Possible to include 
characters from every 
grade in presentation. 
Easy to stage. It fills a 


long-felt need. courses. 


Price 50c Postpaid. 
(Now ready) 





Price 75¢ Postpaid. 
(Ready late October) 


written to provide teachers and | in view, the scope of this 
librarians with a ready reference | book has been  broad- 
to pictorial material needed in | ened to include much 
high school literature and other practice work and new, 


individual ideas. 
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Annual Statement of The H. W. Wilson Company 
For the Year Ending March 31, 1930 


S in every year since its organization 

in 1902, THe H. W. Witson CoMPANY 
shows for the year ending March 31, 1930, a 
record of moderate growth and a slightly 
stronger position than before. 


During this year the new building, con- 
structed alongside the old one, has been com- 
pleted and occupied and found to be well 
adapted to the Company’s needs. It was first 
planned that the new building would be 
financed chiefly by the sale of bonds. They 
were offered, however, during a year when the 
public was more enthusiastic about stocks 
than bonds. Consequenty more preferred 
stock and less bonds were sold than could have 
been wished. Now that the popularity of the 
two forms of securities is somewhat reversed 
it is expected that some of the serial six per- 
cent bond on the new building may be disposed 
of as capital for growth is required in the 
future. 


At the time this is written (September, 
1930) the first bound cumulation of THE 
EpucatTion Inpex (January, 1929—June, 1930) 
has been published. The first cumulation of 
Tue Art Inpex is in press and will be de- 
livered within a few weeks. These two, the 
latest additions to the family of indexes, have 
met with very prompt and cordial response on 
the part of librarians, and their success seems 
already assured. 


The first installment of the Essay AND 
GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX is also in press 
and annuoncement of it will go out to libra- 
rians soon. According to present plans, semi- 
annual volumes of probably 500 pages each 
will be issued during a period of three or four 
years. When the back indexing has been com- 
pleted so that the period since the last A.L.A. 
General Index (1910) is covered, a cumulated 
foundation volume will be published, in likeli- 
hood about the size of the Union List oF 
Serrats. Following this, cumulated supple- 
ments will probably be published quarterly. 


It is expected that this InpEx will make un- 
necessary a great amount of analytical work 
now done at great expense by individual li- 
braries for themselves, and that it will also 
be of great use to libraries which cannot afford 
their own analytical work. 


The field of the Cumutative Book INDEX 
has now been widened to include all books 
printed in the English language, wherever pub- 
lished. In adopting this policy it was felt 
that, since a large proportion of books pub- 
lished in other parts of the world are also 
published in the United States, it would be 
both efficient and useful to expand the record 
into a “World List of Books Printed in the 
English Language.” 

The first permanent supplement to the Third 
Edition (1912) of the Unrtep States Cata- 
LOG was a six year cumulation. However, the 
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widened field of C.B.I. will mean that in five 
years the mass of information recorded will 
equal a volume nearly if not quite as large as 
the Unirep States CaTALoc, Books In PRINT 
1928. Therefore, the first permanent supple- 
ment to the 1928 CaTALOoG will cover the years 
1928-1932 inclusive, and will be ready, it is 
hoped, by the middle of 1933. 

The combination of the substantial increase 
in the size of the Cumutative Book INnpEx 
and the fact that the five year supplement is 
to be given to permanent subscribers without 
additional charge will necessitate a moderate 
increase in the current subscription rates of 
C.B.I. The minimum rate will still, however, 
be kept well within the reach of even the 
smallest libraries. 


For some time a colored supplement to 
current issues of the Reapers’ Guipe has been 
published, giving advance indexing to periodi- 
cals published too late to be included in the 
regular alphabet for the issue. This feature 
will be continued unless a questionnaire shows 
yo 4 its use is not sufficient to make it worth- 
while. 


A new, thoroly revised and enlarged edition 
of the Cur~pren’s CaTALoc is to be published 
in October; and also a cumulated edition of 
the Hic Scuoot Catawoc, which will include 
the supplements and the First Edition in one 
classification and one alphabet. It will be 
known as the Cumulated Edition, 1930. It will 
followed by an annual cumulation to be pub- 
lished in 1931. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this is a year 
of depression in most lines of business, the 
ComMPANY is carrying on all of the activities 
planned for; it has a somewhat larger staff 
than at any previous time; and its output is 
larger. It is hoped that the depression will 
not affect libraries, and that nothing will stand 
in the way of increasing usefulness. 


There has never been a division of profits 
accrued in the business of the Company, and 
it is probable that the management would 
always consider it best to add to the surplus 
any possible profits above the interest on 
capital invested. Yet, in view of the fact that 
a large part of the financial support of the 
institution is secured thru a service basis of 
charge (which some have facetiously but quite 
truthfully called, “a method of taxation”) 
it would seem best that the company should 
technically as well as practically become a 
limited dividend corporation. The proposal to 
make it such is to be submitted to the stock- 
holders soon, and there seems but little doubt 
that it will be approved. This will mean all 
funds received by the Company will be spent 
in service, in the interest of security for 
the institution it is only reasonable that the 
surplus should steadily be increased. Infor- 
mation will be gladly furnished to anyone 
interested in the Company’s stock or bonds. 
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The H. W. Wilson Company Annual Statements, 1903-1930 
(Fiscal Year Closes March 31) 














ASSETS a. we ~ 1909 1915 1921 «1924 1927 1928 1930 








Current Assets. . $61,262.00 $127,408.65 $141,842.82 $192,569.75 $219,307.98 $244,831.24 $323,695.21 $345,031.88 
Machinery and 


Equipment ... 13,560.00 14,339.75 20,472.95 48,637.63 48,773.79 67,179.48 
Furniture and 

Fixtures ..... 2,411.10 5,230.60 8,763.87 14,102.91 15,710.51 19,488.17. 19,537.27 35,447.19 
Real Estate 

(Equity) ‘a ae 53,438.97 74,233.01 67,414.16 56,373.70 217,851.12 
Deferred 

Charges ..... 7,369.26 9,702.04 7,461.83 28,336.15 62,786.18 13,652.36 





Total Assets. .$63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $284,153.42 $337,186.28 $408,707.35 $511,166.15 $679,162.03 


LIABILITIES 
Current 
Liabilities .... $2,400.00 $36,364.39 $40,982.10 $40,520.23 $41,275.53 $23,393.23 $14,664.15 $72,795.95 
Peete ov dea 30,254.98 75,887.24 109,959.25 142,238.72 180,792.33 221,430.49 
Capital Stock... 50,000.00 74,100.00 93,000.00 162,500.00 177,700.00 216,600.00 280,000.00 346,300.00 
Goth isc kiass 11,273.10 22,174.86 7,298.87 5,245.95 8,251.50 26,475.40 35,709.67 38,635.59 
Total 





Liabilities . . . .$63,673.10 $132,639.25 $171,535.95 $284,153.42 $337,186.28 $408,707.35 $511,166.15 $679,162.03 








Profit and Loss Statements, 1926-1928-1930 





Year ended March 31 1926 1928 1930 





Surplus Begin- 

ning of Year. $12,403.85 $26,475.40 $35,105.64 
Net Sales for 

‘Fae oacs wees $342,173.11 $368,912.07 $526,149.80 
Miscellaneous 


Income ...... 7,817.17 21,195.16 24,375.96 
Gross Income. $349,990.28 $390, 107.23 $550,525.76 





Cost of Sales.. $239,748.78 $236,294.29 $346,605.28 
Selling and re 
inistrati - 
mn tas or. 82,619.43 121,368.58 173,041.15 
Interest ........ 7,461.18 6,765.29 3,072.99 
Total Cost and 
Eskinees ' soy . $329,829.39 $364,428.16 $522,719.42 





—_ 
—__ 


Profit for Year 20,160.89 25,679.07 27,806.34 


$32,564.74 $52,154.47 $62,911.98 
Less Dividends. . 13,620.24 16,444.80 24,276.39 


End of mines — 
ae - ; oe . $18,944.50 $35,709.67 $38,635.59 
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GAYLORD BROS.,_INc. 


Library Equipment 


STocKToN, Ca.Lir.—Syracuse, N.Y. 


GAYLORD 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


HE best equipment and ma- 

chinery, our own modern 
factory, the employment of mas- 
ter craftsmen with years of ex- 
perience, ensure the production 
of Library Equipment which 
meets the exacting demands of 
Gaylord standards. 


Gaylord customers are assured 
of uniform high quality merchan- 
dise at reasonable prices. 














BOOKS 





BOOKS 





You can get ALL the books listed in THE 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY 
from us at liberal discounts and 
with the greatest convenience 


and dispatch. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 


October, 1930 


Tue H. W. Wirson Company, New York City 








HE Standard Catalog Monthly is prepared primarily for the small library that 

can buy at most three hundred books a year. It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 
chase in the larger library. The books are selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 
for Public Libraries with the cooperation of librarians and library associations who are 
working to improve the selection of books in the small library. The entries, including 
the notes, are taken from the Book Review Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 
will later be included and analyzed in the various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is 
not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


{A list of collaborators will be found in the September, 1930, issue] 
—— _ 








000 General 


MANN, MARGARET. Introduction to catalog- 
ing and the classification of books. (Lib. cur- 
riculum studies) 424p $3 A.L.A 

025.3 Cataloging. Classification—Books 
30-26370 


A creative cataloger of broad experience and 
vision, has lifted these two vital subjects out 
of the region of dull and lifeless discussion to 
which they are accustomed and given them new 
meaning. Miss Mann's book covers both prin- 
ciples and methods. It discusses the Cutter, 
Deci , and Library of Congress systems of 
classification, dictionary and classified catalogs, 
the various kinds of entry, L. C. cards and 
their use, arrangement of cards and the routine 
equipment, administration and organization of 
the catalog department. Thought questions and 
— to suggested reading accompany each 
chapter. 





Booklist 26:297 Mr °30 

“A sustained effort is made to present the 
cataloging and classification of books as instru- 
ments for bridging the gap between the library 
collection and the library patron. Miss Mann 
has succeeded generally in avoiding the in- 
evitable —e confronting an author of a 
book on these subjects, those of over-emphasis 
of detail at the expense of an even develop- 
ment of the whole subject and dogmatic out- 
lining of methods.” T. L. Edwards 

+ Library J 55:464 My 15 '30 150w 

‘‘Miss Mann is to be congratulated on the 
creditable completion of what must have been 
a task of exceptional difficulty. Aside from 
early textbooks in library science, usually re- 
stricted to cataloging, the present is the first 
really exhaustive study dealing exclusively with 
this topic.’’ J. C. M. Hanson 

+ Library J 55:464 My 15 '30 200w 


“The book introduces as vital, interesting, 
human, and yet dignified, the often misunder- 
stood subjects of cataloging and classification.”’ 
J. C. Pressey 

+ Library J 55:464 My 15 '30 180w 

“The textbook as a whole is an exceptionally 
fine piece of work. Chapters thirteen to 
eighteen furnish information to be found no- 
where in cataloging literature except scattered 
through numerous books and periodicals. These 
chapters are a veritable mine of information 
and suggestions. To those just organizing or 
reorganizing the work of catalog departments 
where the latest and best methods may be in- 
troduced all at one time, these supgeations will 
be invaluable.’’ Ruth Wallace 

+ Library J 55:464 My 15 '30 150w 


600 Useful Arts 


COLLINS, JOSEPH. Insomnia; how to combat 
it. (Appleton popular health ser.) 131p $1.50 
Appleton 


613.86 Insomnia. Sleep 30-5916 


To victims of insomnia this is a reassuring 
book. Dr Collins makes clear the causes of 
sleeplessness and shows that the habit of sleep, 
being so deeply ingrained, can be roformed by 
the exercise of will-power and perseverance. 


Booklist 26:301 My °'30 

‘*Those who have Dr. Collins's previous books 
will not need to be told how readable he can 
make an exposition of this sort, how he can 
mingle exposition of fact with humorous view- 
point and clothe information in an entertaining 
style. As a consulting neurologist and an au- 
thority upon neurology, Dr. Collins speaks upon 
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‘ 


COLLINS, JOSEPH—Continued 
his theme with a voice that no layman would 
think of questioning.’’ 
+ N Y Times p23 Mr 2 ’30 400w 
St Louis 28:136 My ‘30 


Survey 64:103 Ap 15 '30 50w 


PACK, CHARLES LATHROP, and GILL, 
TOM. Forests and mankind. 250p il $3 (12s 
6d) Macmillan 

634.9 Forests and forestry 29-28833 
“Forests and Mankind is a book that links 
the life of man with the forest and shows how 
dependent man is on the forest. Charles 

Lathrop Pack and Tom Gill, authors, are men 

who have a personal, intimate contact with 

their subject. . . The main object of the book 
is to teach conservation. Insects, disease and 
fire are three great enemies; and fire, general- 
ly man-made, is the greatest menace.’’—Books 
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“I am amused that the authors of this book, 
who are preaching conservation, permit their 
publisher vo issue a book with so much fat— 
expensive, wide margins, heavy paper and 
many blank es. However, the volume is 
attractive to a k-lover and carries a num- 
ber of enticing illustrations.’’ C. L. Go 

+ — Books p21 Ja 19 °30 500w 

“It is not a book for the professional fores- 
ter, but any layman, old or young, with the 
slightest interest in the subject, will find that 
interest deepened by even the most casual 
perusal of these pages.’’ 

+ Boston Transcript p3 F 1 °30 250w 

“The book may be said to be, if anything, 
a bit too popular. But it is clear, complete, 
and, b the public’s pet test, readable. 
M. E 


“4. Boston Transcript pl F 21 "30 400w 
N Y Times p44 D 8 ‘29 520w 
St Louis 28:70 Mr ‘30 
Wis Lib Bul 26:39 Ja '30 


STUDLEY, BARRETT. How to fly; the pilot 
and his problems. 291ip il $3 (12s 6d) Mac- 
millan 

629.13 Aeronautics 29-28492 
‘‘Describes in an untechnical way the problems 
met in learning to fly, with accounts of actual 
occurrences which have come within the au- 
thor’s observation. The first two chapters deal 
with the pioneers of the air and with the devel- 
opment of modern aviation. Lieutenant Stud- 

ley’s former book, Practical flight training, 1928 

is of a more technical nature.’"—-N Y New Tech 

Bks 
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Cleveland Open Shelf p36 Mr °30 

N Y New Tech Bks 15:3 Ja ‘30 

“The chapters on flying are masterpieces of 

simplicity. Every movement of the control 
surfaces is carefully explained, as well as the 
consequences from the right uses and the wron 
uses of them. . It is an excellent book an 
can be thoroughly recommended to the class of 
reader for whom it is written. It serves also 
as excellent lecture material for elementary 
ground courses, provided the instructor is able 
to fill in the technicalities himself.” T. J. C. 


yn 
+N Y Times p27 Ja 12 '30 250w 

“It covers pretty well everything that the 

beginning pilot will want to know.” W. R. 


Brooks 
+ Outlook 153:588 D 11 '29 70w 


Pratt p20 spring °30 

St Louis 28:42 F '30 

Springf’d Republican p6e D 15 '29 130w 
“There is a very clear description of how to 


land, the most disturbing operation of all to 
the novice, some hints on precision landings 


and much advice to pilots who can fly but still 
lack experience.’’ 
5 i [London] Lit Sup p195 Mr 6 ‘30 
w 


Wis Lib Bul 26:65 F '30 


800 Literature 


CALVERTON, VICTOR FRANCIS, ed. An- 
thology of American Negro literature. (Mod- 
ern lib. of the world’s best bks.) 535p 95c 
Modern lib. 

810.8 Negro literature—Collections 29-29948 


“A collection of fiction, drama, poet and 
essays which represents the Negro’s achieve- 
ment in literature. Some material without 
great literary value is included because it is 
typical and gives the spirit of Negro life. 
There is an introductory essay, ‘The growtn 
of Negro literature.’ Brief biographical notes.’’ 
—Cleveland Open Shelf 


Cleveland Open Shelf p38 Mr ’'30 


“This anthology of negro literature in 
America is interesting for two reasons: it 
transcends such collections as Countee Cullen’s 
‘Caroling Dusk’ in that it is not limited merely 
to Png and it is composed of selections 
made from a definite and reasoned point of 
view, the point of view of a critic who sees 
literature as something very much bound up 
with social questions.” 

+ N Y Times p10 Mr 23 °30 500w 
St Louis 28:76 Mr °'30 

“This anthology of Negro writings is the 
work of a _ scrupulously sympathetic white 
man. It is the best of such anthologies and 
the most diversfied, ,comprising the litera- 
ture of the folk—spirftuals, blues, labor songs 
—the writings of professionals—short story, 
novel, drama, poetry—essays by Negroes upon 
the culture, history, and economics of the 
American Negro, and lastly autobiography.” 
H. A. Potamkin 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:1012 My 3 '30 900w 

“On the literary side, the selections are re- 
presentative: in fiction especially some of the 
best work of Toomer, Walrond, Rudolph Fisher 
and Claude McKay is included. But on the 
sociological side where one would wish the keen- 
est cross-section of Negro thought and opinion, 
the anthology is not on the whole authoritative. 
One is not ungrateful for an invaluable handy 
manual, but the anthology that will finally sat- 
isfy must be more of an interpretor and guide."’ 
Alain Locke 

— + Survey 64:49 Ap 1 '30 550w 

World Tomorrow 13:281 Je ‘30 20w 





910 Geography and Travel 


HOSIE, DOROTHEA (SOOTHILL), lady. Por- 
trait of a Chinese lady and certain of her 
Sa 404p il $5 Morrow [21s Hod- 
er 


915.1 China—Social life and customs. Wom- 
en in China 30-7308 

The writer is an Englishwoman born and 
brought up in China and a lover of the country 
and its people. Her portrait of a Chinese lady 
is drawn from life and from intimate acquaint- 
ance with the original, Mrs Sung of Shanghai, 
a charming young mother and sepeenentative 
of the new China, educated partly in America. 
The background of the picture, of which Mrs 
Sung is the center, is the daily home life of 
modern China, revealed sympathetically and 
humorously, by means of dialogue, reminiscence 
and anecdote. 


Booklist 26:308 My °30 
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“It is a great pity that Lady Dorothea Hosie, 
in her Portrait of a Chinese Lady, allows her 
personal attitudes to saturate a book which is 
otherwise fascinating. . . She does not attempt 
a coherent story but, through incidents which 
pleased and interested her, and through the 
friendships which she made, she renders a vivid 
and sympathetic account of China today.”’ K. 
G. David 

+ — Bookm 71:235 Ap °30 230w 

“Lady Hosie has had rare opportunities to 
know what she calls ‘my dear China,’ and she 
tells her stories with humor and with sympathy. 
One may learn much of China from her. But 
hers is, after all, the China that a missionary 
sees. She is amazed to discover the virtue and 
the strength of character that can reside in a 
Chinese who has known Christianity for only 
one generation.’’ Lewis Gannett 

+ — Books p4 Mr 9 '30 500w 


Reviewed by T. S. Lester 
Boston Transcript p4 Ap 5 ‘30 1250w 


‘‘Lady Hosie’s method is to dissolve problems 
into stories. The varying attitudes to marriage, 
children, education, careers, fashion, and the 
gradual Westernization of the country are il- 
luminated by a rich current of reminiscence 
flowing from the intimate experience and wide 
travels of a lifetime. Lady Hosie has not only 
seen much, but has seen more and understood 
more than most people would have done under 
the circumstances; and without being exactly 
profound, she discloses an extremely interest- 
ing personality herself.’’ V. S. P. 

+ Christian Science Monitor pi3 Mr 1 ‘30 
600w 

Reviewed by William Plomer 

Nation and Ath 46:648 F 8 '36 600w 

Reviewed by Isidor Schneider 

New Repub 63:24 My 21 °30 140w 

“An interesting and enlightening and often 
amusing book.”’ 

+ New Statesman 34:342 D 14 '29 250w 

“Here is no formal exposition on religious, 
political and social conditions in present-day 
China. We have instead, a deeply human docu- 
ment, brimming with sympathy and under- 
standing, full of vivid and moving experiences 
that take us from the humorous pranks of 
children, the quaint exploits of simple peasant 
folk, the intimate chatterings of mothers con- 
fiding their domestic problems to each other, 
to instances of self-sacrifice and heroic forti- 
tude.”” Dino Ferrari 

+ N Y Times p3 Mr 16 °30 1350w 

“Lady Hosie has great qualities of head and 
heart. She might, and she may, write a mas- 
terpiece on her subject, but only when she is 
able more sternly to edit, select, revise, com- 
press. This book is a collection of incidents, 
well described and vivid in themselves, but 
insufficiently connected. Yet we commend it 
wholeheartedly, for it is the work of a cultured 
mind and a true knowledge of the life and 
language of China.” 

+ — Spec 143:670 N 9 '29 270w 

Springf’d Republican p8 Ap 8 °30 300w 

“The book will not only appeal to the foreign- 
er who has lived in China, it will delight and 
instruct the general reader. The twenty-four 
illustrations are a reproduced from ex- 
cellent photographs, and if the book were twice 
its length it would not be too long.” : 

ae [London] Lit Sup p885 N 7 °29 
1200w 


WILLOUGHBY, MRS FLORANCE (BAR- 
RETT). Sitka, portal to romance. 2338p il $3 
Houghton 

917.98 Sitka, Alaska. Tlingit Indians 
30-9234 


Miss Willoughby, an Alaskan who loves her 
native land, writes of Sitka’s romantic days 
when Russia ruled the north Pacific coast prior 
to the purchase of Alaska by the United States, 
and contrasts this richly glamorous period with 
Sitka as it is today. She tells charming tales 
of the old Russian nobility, describes the life 
of the Indians of the region, and sketches 


some of the interesting types, such as the her- 
mit artist, whom she met on her recent return 
visit to Alaska. 


Booklist 26:354 Je '30 
Reviewed by C. L. Skinner 
Books p19 My 4 '30 400w 
Boston Transcript p2 Ap 2 '30 1300w 


“In her simple, unstrained, lively narrative 
visual impressions blend and contrast with the 
shadows of the past in a colorful picture. More- 
over, she has a real gift for calling back to 
life the romance of the bygone days without 
sinning against history, without losing that pe- 
culiar Russian flavor which characterized Alas- 
ka of the early nineteenth century.’’ Alexander 
Nazaroff 

+ N Y Times p13 My 25 '30 1050w 


“Not ordinarily fond of travel books, this re- 
viewer has been pleased with the forthright 
simplicity with which Barrett Willoughby in 
Sitka, Portal to Romance approaches e task 
of telling people about a place which does not 
offer too much copy in a way which may tempt 
them into going there. The Russian and In- 
dian elements in the story of Sitka are the ones 
which are most romantic and they are well 
played a 
+ Outlook 154:545 Ap 2 '30 80w 
Reviewed by W. B. Shaw : 

R of Rs 81:16 My '30 130w 


“A chatty book, very informative neverthe- 
less, and good reading. It is a description of 
Sitka in the light of its Russian and Indian 
past, especially its Russian past. A good piece 
of journalism, this book is hardly of reference 
grade, but might well be read by anyone con- 
templating inside voyage to outh Eastern 
Alaska.”’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:974 Ap 19 '30 60w 





B or 92 Biography 


ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW. Adams family. 
364p il $4 Little 


929.2 Adams family 


The story of four generations of the ‘“‘most 
distinguished family in the United States” and 
of the events which they shared and frequently 
shaped is here told by a historian of the same 
name tho not the same blood. Established in 
America in 1636 the family during one hundred 
and twenty-five years developed no marked 
quality. Beginning with John Adams, historian, 
publicist, diplomat, and president of the United 
States and continuing thru John Quincy Adams, 
Charles Francis Adams, and, in the fourth gen- 
eration, John Quincy II, Charles Francis II, 
Henry, and Brooks Adams, the family has 
steadily maintained its distinguished position 
and its aristocracy of intellect. 





“It is a unique and inspiring tale of an aris- 
tocracy of ability. James Truslow Adams has 
told the story of John Adams and his descen- 
dants with skill and understanding. .. He has 
found a great theme. He has written a good 
book. If it is disappointing it is because the 
Adams family deserves a great book. .. The 
author preaches through them a bit too much; 
they afford such opportunities! He has writ- 
ten a volume in a short period of time that 
should have taken years of effort. It is not 
final. The Adams family deserves only the 
best.” Avery Craven 

+ — Books pl Je 8 °30 1650w 

“This book is perhaps Mr. J. T. Adams’s 
finest contribution to history. He is broad and 
tolerant. Virginian though he is, he takes 
clearly enough the Union view in its relation 
to the subjects about whom he writes. What- 
ever his background and belief may or may not 
have been, he looks at the days in which the 
Adamses flourished quite as they did... Few 
books of the <—_ are more provocative, more 
fair or more enlivening.”’ 

+ Boston Transcript pl Je 7 °30 3750w 
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ADAMS, JAMES TRUSLOW—Continued 

‘The author sets himself to his task with the 
clearly marked detachment of personal attitude, 
combined with an unusual faculty for keen 
penetration of historical situations, which is in 
evidence in ‘The Founding of New England’ 
and other works that have come from him... 
His disposition toward the family is, as it ought 
to be in a volume of this kind, somewhat sym- 
pathetic, but he hides nothing, he evades no 
question and he gives no evidence of seeking 
to glorify any cause. . . He has given the story 
as it is, but he has performed the distinctly 
valuable service of clarifying and unifying it 
and he has turned out, sides, a volume of 
absorbing interest, which is inspirational in the 
best sense."’ A. S. ill 

+ N Y Times pl Je 8 '30 1500w 


“James Truslow Adams would not pretend 
that he had made in this volume any original 
contribution either to history or biography. 
But he has supplied an intelligent, readable and 
historically workmanlike running picture of a 
considerable section of our ‘nation’s develop- 
ment and of one highly important and always 
individual family which figured in that devel- 
opment, political or intellectual, through four 
generations.”’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Je 8 '30 1500w 


HARDY, FLORENCE EMILY (DUGDALE) 
(MRS THOMAS HARDY). Later years of 
Thomas Hardy, 1892-1928. 289p il $5 (18s) 
Macmillan 

B or 92 Hardy, Thomas 30-11943 
The first volume of Mrs Hardy’s biography 
of her husband covered the period of his novel- 
writing. The second and concluding volume, 
after a brief account of the reception of Tess 
and Jude the Obscure, and the end of Hardy's 
prose work comprises the whole of his career 
as a poet, a period of about thirty years. 





“In contrast to Mrs. Hardy’s first volume this 
narrative of the later years contains singularly 
few lively and quotable anecdoes. Reticence, 
though one sympathizes with Mrs. Hardy's de- 
sire to maintain it, has been carried a little 
too far. It would have enlivened the narrative, 
and have done no harm to any one."’ Samuel 


Chew 
Books p5 Je 1 '30 1380w 


Reviewed by E. F. Edgett 
Boston Transcritpt p2 My 17 °30 1700w 
“She gives us many an intimate detail con- 
cerning his method of work, particularly the 
later novels and the poems and she is quick 
to emphasize the countless little influences that 
contributed to it. That is why, with this vol- 
ume and the previous one, she has added 
another memorable picture to the galle in 
which is depicted that most fascinating of be- 
ings, the great artist in the workshop. If ever 
a portrait suggested greatness, it is this of 
Hardy.” Thomas Moult 
— Science Monitor p5 My 31 '30 
w 


“Mrs. Hardy’s biography, of which this is the 
second and concluding volume, seems to be little 
more than a chronicle of her husband’s thoughts 
and movements as he himself recorded them in 
his journal. But she makes up for the meager- 
ness of her method by having a at man to 
reveal, and she reveals him, or allows him to 
reveal himself, with a most interesting fulness.’’ 
Mark Van Doren 

+ — Nation 130:680 Je 11 °30 800w 

“Mrs. Hardy, with ‘The Later Years of 
Thomas Hardy, 1892-1928,’ completes a biog- 
raphy of which the precision and refusal to 
rhapsodize are such as the subject would have 
admired, and the new multitude of theatrical 
daubers in biography would do well to study. 
No doubt the advantage of direct information 


is considerable; at any rate, here we are not 
involved in a medley of worked-up scenery and 
ostentatious, presuming accounts of what the 
man concerned was thinking at a_ particular 
moment of his life.” Edmund Blunden 

+ Nation and Ath 47:174 My 10 30 1400w 


“Mrs Ha attempts no fine writing: she 
is utterly self-effacing; as far as possible she 
lets the story tell itself in the words of Hardy’s 
letters or diaries, or in the notes he jotted down 
for her special use. The narrative and explana- 
tion of events are simple, even naive, but never 
crude. The author’s sympathy is so complete 
that it never obtrudes itself. She seems per- 
fectly sure of her und, her assertions being 
limited to what e knows. It is a modest 
though Ry confident record of one of the 
most modest great men who ever lived.’’ R. A. 
Scott-James 

+ New Statesman 35:120 My 3 °30 1600w 
sane yA vie pe Se, waite of the 
’ e un of a truly great per- 
sonalty; if the sonal revelation is more vre- 
quently through comment and thought, and 
conscious contacts with men and society, it is 
not less spontaneous and individual.”’ 
+ N Y Evening Post p7e My 11 '30 1500w 


“We close the book with a distinct feeling of 
gratitude for the privilege of living and thinking 
with so monumental a man as Thomas Hardy. 
Valuable as Mrs. y’s biography is, it is 
doubtful if these books will materially dissolve 
the fog of misunderstanding which still hovers 
about the name of Thomas Hardy.’ Edwin 
Seaver 

+—  N Y Evening Post p9m My 24 30 500w 

“These two volumes on Thomas Hardy, the 
first including many of the reminiscences of 
the first Mrs. Hardy, who died in 1912, are a 
living monument to one of the greatest writers 
in the history of English literature. Lovingly, 
but never sentimentally done; illuminating from 
the first page to the last, and conducted 
throughout with the dignity which befits the 
object of the narrative, they form one of the 
most distinguished biographies anywhere to be 
found.” Percy Hutchison 

+ N Y Times p5 My 11 '30 1450w 

Reviewed by W. R. Brooks 

Outlook 155:68 My 14 ‘30 30w 
Reviewed by W. B. Shaw 

R of Rs 81:12 Je '30 80w 
Reviewed by Osbert Burdett 

Sat R 149:559 My 3 '30 1150w 

“Mrs. Hardy, by her careful laying together 
of extracts from his journals, notes and letters, 
and by her revealing commentary, has made 
him live for us. We see him in all his gentleness 
and courtesy, with the strange hint of haunted 
solitude and horror occasionally gas in his 
shy eyes. For some reasons which I cannot 
explain, I find the picture poignantly sad, and 
I close the book feeling overcome with a sense 
of heartache and loneliness. It may be because 
I loved his work so much.”’ Richard Church 

+ Spec 11:sup823 My 17 ’30 1100w 


Times [London] Lit Sup p367 My 1 ‘30 
2200w 


Fiction 


BACHELLER, IRVING ADDISON. Candle in 
the wilderness; a tale of the beginning of 
New England. 318p $2 Bobbs os asner 


A story of romance and adventure, the scene 
of which is laid in New England in or near 
the year 1634. 





“Mr. Bacheller presents a vivid picture of 
early Colonial days. He has read widely and 
delved deeply into contemporary sources and 
has found much that is new and picturesque 
for his background. To read this book is to 
live again through the hips and adversities 
of the early Colonial days and to appreciate 
in part the struggle made by the first settlers 
for a livelihood.” L. B. 8. : 

+ Boston Transcript p3 My 14 '30 500w 


N Y Times p8 My 18 ‘30 450w 
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“An excellent historical novel. Not content 
with the slap-dash methods of so many of our 
chroniclers, this writer has fortified himself with 
an elaborate background of original sources— 
listed in a final author’s note. His local color 
is authoratative. . . Mr. Bacheller displays an 
intimate knowledge of Indian ways and cus- 
toms, frankly obtained from historical research. 
The love story is sustained and deftly handled. 

+ R of Rs 81:14 Je '30 180w 


GREEN, ANNE. The Selbys. 291p $2.50 Dut- 
ton 


Written with an artlessness which itself 
amounts to art this novel, by a sister of Julian 
Green, is a light-hearted comedy of life among 
Parisian Americans. In particular it is the story 
of Barbara Winship, pretty niece of the Sel- 
bys, who comes from rgia to be introduced 
to French society by her uncle and aunt, many 
years resident in Paris. 





“Like a charming sitting room where you feel 
the decorous good will of its owner pervading 
the atmosphere, Miss Green’s book soothes you. 
‘The Selbys’ is written fastidiously, written 
with a flair for the description of people, writ- 
ten in a smiling mood of observation. .. Yet, 
despite her gayety, Miss Green’s book lacks lilt; 
despite her warmth, it is pale. Given the tang 
of lemon and the smart of bitters, ‘The Selbys’ 
would be a juicy novel.”’ 

+ — Books p26 Ap 13 ’30 500w 

“Anne Green has sympathy and understand- 
ing, a quiet drollery and an engaging lightness 
of touch, Perhaps she is least satisfying when 
most consciously smart and sophisticated. But 
there is very little labored smartness in “The 
Selbys.’ ’’ Margaret Wallace 

+ N Y Evening Post pl0m My 3 '30 480w 

“The story is written with a zest, with the 
greatest of gayety and good-will. There are 
no tense moments, no serious tragedies, no peri- 
ods of long suspense. One gay incident rolls 
into another. People, scenes, conversation are 
all handled with delightful ease and conviction. 
The whole story is rollicking and real. . . The 
spontaneity and gayety of the novel will be 
the qualities which endear it to readers. The 

k is very refreshing and very human.” 
+ N Y Times p8 Ap 27 ‘30 430w 

“The book is full of acute observation, high 
spirits and clever characterizations, only one 
of which is er an beyond reality. It is 
first rate light reading, and introduces a new 
talent in that sparsely settled field.”” F. L. 
Robbins 

+ Outlook 154:626 Ap 16 '30 140w 

“Anne Green has created her own world. And 
it isn’t like any other cosmos in contemporary 
fiction. I don't mean that ‘The Selbys’ is a 
masterpiece. But I doubt very much if the 
present publishing season will bring forth so 
thoroughly delightful and unusual a comedy.’’ 
8S. V. Benet 

+ Sat R of Lit 6:1009 My 3 ’30 500w 


WALPOLE, HUGH. Rogue Herries. 524p $2.50 

Doubleday, Doran [10s 6d Macmillan] 

The Lake District of England in the eight- 
eenth century is the setting for this historical 
novel. A study of Francis (‘‘Rogue’’) Herries’ 
powerful, capricious, and complex character, 
presented in relation to his son David, his 
daughter Deborah, his servant Benjamin, and 
Mirabell Starr, the eypey girl he loves, is, how- 
ever, Mr Walpole’s chief interest. 





“The book is undeniably long. But is this an 
extenuation? We feel that it reveals something. 
Not that Mr. Walpole has been too localized 
with his colour. There are green velvet waist- 
coats, an it pleases you, and red heels galore. 
Silver-misted mountains, euphoniously named, 
and inns black with dirt. But we can see how, 
just as purple ran away with him, so did the 


whole picturesqueness of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Though Rogue Herries is agreeably 
bawdy, it is only occasionally that he makes us 
if to forget his purple fancy dress. It is a 
pity.” 
— New Statesman 34:809 Mr 29 ‘30 650w 
“Mr. Walpole has made Rogue Herries an 
appealing, rather likeable, if sometimes rather 
theatrical, figure. (It was a little theatrical 
and cheap to let him get his face slashed in a 
duel: but no doubt a scar, even a disfiguring 
scar, always adds romance to a _ romantic 
hero). But it is the character of the man— 
and not such a bad character as he seemed, 
with all his rakishness—that matters, and 
makes the main interest of the story.” 
Sat R 149:364 Mr 22 '30 650w 


“The whole book, which shows the Sir Walter 
Scott tradition revived, modernized and Angli- 
cized, is remarkably spontaneous and vital. Mr. 
Walpole has never turned his varied gifts to 
ampler or better purpose.’’ Gilbert Thomas 

Spec 144:503 Mr 22 '30 450w 

“We have often noticed in Mr. Walpole’s 
work an almost perverse pleasure in describing 
somewhat inhuman people and their villainous 
deeds, the blood running down the backs of 
those they beat, the hearts contracting of 
those they cynically torture; but he does not 
sucteed in making them anything but stage 
figures. . . When he writes of children or of 
Blencathra leaping when a goal was shot, what 
gusto he has! He describes a wrestle to the 
death nobly, but his sword-fights are wanting 
in ewerdemanahip. When he gathers his char- 
acters together like a shepherd he has some- 
thing of Fielding’s quality, if not of Fielding’s 
prose; but, when, at a meeting of one or two, 
there should be tenseness, apprehension, the 
sudden stroke that makes the heart leap, that 
element of the irreplaceable that is essntial to 
romance, then we are disappointed dl the thud 
of level gait or shocked by the obvious sound 
of a proper Herries panting.”’ 

+ “— anee [London] Lit Sup p240 Mr 20 '30 

Ww 


Children’s Books 


CHAPIN, HENRY. Adventarres of Johnny Ap- 
pleseed. 244p il $2.50 Coward-McCann 


B or 92 Chapman, John 30-10474 


The almost legenda more of Jonathan Chap- 
man, who through a long life distributed apple 
seeds and planted apple orchards until he 
earned the name of Johnny Appleseed, has been 
simplified and made into a book for older boys 
and girls. Chapman began his pilgrimages 
shortly after the Revolution, and travelled from 
his home in Connecticut out to Pennsylvania 
and beyond. He was over seventy when he 
died at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 





Reviewed by A. T. Eaton 
N Y Times p16 Ap 13 '30 340w 
“With great charm of description, ready in- 
vention of incident, and sound historical knowl- 
edge of the trails across the Alleghanies into 
the West and of the land and the typical people 
of the uneasy Ohio Valley in settlement days, 
Mr. Chapin accompanies Johnny upon his ten 
thousand miles of journeying to and fro, in heat 
and cold, sunshine and storm, a boy and man 
never too poor to be happy, sometimes alone, 
but frequently in strange and varied company, 
afoot, by wagon, and by flat-boat."’ BE. L. Sabin 
+ Sat R of Lit 6:964 Ap 19 '30 300w 
“With a courage similar to that of Thornton 
Wilder, Mr Chapin has dared wholly to depart 
from the usual field of romance and with deft 
and careful writing which at times attains sheer 
beauty, to piece together a mosaic which tells 
the story of the strange life of John Chapman.’ 
+ Springf'd Republican p7e Ap 27 ‘30 
1050w 
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VAUGHAN, AGNES CARR. Lucian goes a-voy- 
aging. 139p il $2 Knopf 


Lucian 30-10688 


An adaptation of a tale of the satirist, Lucian, 
made for children. The author says “In pre- 
senting him for the first time to childish read- 
ers, certain omissions and additions have been 
made. . . The tale has been rounded out, in 
part, from other writings of Lucian but, to a 
far greater degree, by the imagination of the 
present author." 
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‘“‘Miss Vaughan’'s style is clear d good, her 
dialogue exodient, her manner sprightly and hu- 
morous. One can have no quarrel with her 
for these things. But one wishes she had elab- 
orated and embellished certain of the most 
spectacular incidents. . . We rejoice in this in- 
troduction of Lucian to children. It is, in fact, 
so welcome a meeting that we hate not to have 
it a more extended one!’’ M. EB. Chase 
+ — Books p8 Je 8 '30 660w 


Boston Transcript p4 Je 7 '30 170w 





(Continued from page 150) 
Miles translation of André Maurois’ By- 
ron and a book of nearly opposite char- 
acter, E. F. Dakin’s Mrs. Eddy; the Bi- 
ography of a Virginal Mind; of political 
interest is Bernard Fay’s Franklin, the 
Apostle of Modern Times; and of liter- 
ary interest an appreciation of a well- 
known American woman author, Sarah 

Orne Jewett by F. O. Matthieson. 

The selection and annotating of the 
titles for the second annual supplement 
to the Fine Arts Section has been done 
_ and the cataloging is now in progress. It 
is expected that this supplement will be 
out by the end of October or the first 
of November. The first supplement to 
the History and Travel-Section, and the 
third annual supplement to the Social 
Sciences Section will also appear before 
the end of the year. 








The most beautiful 


of all 
cover materials 








A new-fashioned book 
cloth which gives beauty, 
good-taste, and smart style 
to the most humble library 
book. Has a sturdy buck- 
ram construction for dura- 
bility and costs no more 
than ordinary binding 
materials. 




















Children’s Catalog 


The 4th edition of the CHILDREN’s CAT- 
ALOG is to be printed this month. Ele- 
mentary school libraries building up their 
collections should find the new classed 
section of particular interest. It will 
serve as a buying list, and also as a cat- 
aloging tool when the books are bought, 
since it gives not only the classification 
but also the subject headings for each 
title. 


The extension revision, which has 
meant the elimination of hundreds of old 
titles included in the old edition, many of 
which are now out of date and super- 
seded by newer titles, will make it a valu- 
able tool in any library in bringing the 
collection of children’s books up-to-date 
and weeding out useless material. 


SCHULTZ 
Library Covers 


Easy Filing — Quick Finding 
Stron eee neees Cover File 
Gaamnee magazines (save cost of 
binding), booklets, manuscripts, and 
pictures. Fn or labels facili- 
aed" aladidashied materials. 
space-saving, durable. Stand upright 
on shelves or book- 
racks. Green Vel- 
lum, dust-shedding, 
fronts. 5 standard 
sizes. 















Write today for Cir- 
cular “W” which 
shows, describes and 
gives prices. Sent on 
request, no obliga- 
tion. 





H. SCHULTZ & CO. 
535 West Super or St. 
Chicago 























NEW 1930 EDITION 
CHEMICAL DICTIONARY 


CONDENSED 


Compiled and Edited by 
The Editorial Staff of 
Chemical Engineering 










First revision and en- 
largement since 


Catalog. 1919 
| The book universally 
used in the Chemical 
Engineering Industries. 
2 Over 16,000 copies of 
the first (1919) edition 
now in use. 
551 PAGES 3 The second edition, 
With Thumb completely revised and 
Index enlarged, contains twice 
the information in half 
- the bulk. 
4 Over 5,000 new items 
added to the current 
BOARD edition, many of which 
LIBRARY have never before been 
BUCKRAM published. 
$10.00 5 Data on fire hazards 
‘ and methods of packing 
and shipping Chemicals 
e and Raw Materials 
completely revised and 
expanded. This work 
FLEXIBLE a gig hears "one 
. . eistle, ie 
KERATOL Chemist of the Bureau 
$12.00 of Explosives. 





places at 


G The appendix has been 


expanded to over 63 
pages as compared with 
23 im the first edition. 


The DICTIONARY 


YOUR disposal— 








in a simplified and readily accessible form, a library of essential technical and com- 
mercial data on organic and inorganic chemicals, the medicinals, metals and alloys, 
minerals, fertilizers, explosives, pigments, oils and raw materials in general use. 


Arranged in straight alphabetical classification, it gives the following facts about 


12,000 chemicals (including cross references) : 


Names of Chemicals Constants Materials from which Method of Purification 


and Substances Specific Gravities they are made Shipping Containers 
Uses Melting Points Grades and their sizes 
Chemical Formulaes pe . Fire Hazards 
Colors Boiling Points Method of Manufac- Railroad Shipping 
Properties Solubility ture Regulations 


Order Through Your Usual Source 


Or 


THE CHEMICAL CATALOG COMPANY, INC. 


419 Fourth Avenue : New York, U. S. A. 
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Mrs. L. Adams Beck 


(E. Barrington; 


EFORE 1919 Mrs. Lily Adams 

Beck had not written a line for 
publication. Ten years later she had 
published approximately twenty-five vol- 
umes . . . and under three different 
names! She is an Englishwoman of 
distinguished family, the daughter of 


late Admiral John Moresby and the 


grand-daughter of late Ad- 
miral-of-the-Fleet Sir Fair- 
fax Moresby. Before tak- 
ing up her residence in 
Canada in 1919 she lived 
for many years in the 
Orient—in India, Ceylon, 
China, Java, Egypt, Bur- 
ma, and Japan, crossing 
the great Himalayan Pass 
and sojourning in Little 
Tibet among the strange 
Mongolian people, mean- 
while studying manners 
and customs. 

In 1930 Mrs. 
living in Kioto, 

“I have had long and deep ex- 
periences in the East,” she says, “which 
have revealed to me the true, the 
lovable side with which so few Euro- 
peans care to come in contact... . 
It is because of this lack of comprehen- 
sion of the Oriental modes of thought 
that I was first moved to write... . I 
have had most interesting work with 
Buddhist priests in translating ancient 
Buddhist psalms never before done in 
England, and some of my stories have 
appeared in Japanese vernacular maga- 
zines as representing the thought of the 
people themselves.” 

It was on a trip through Canada, 
shortly after the war, in the lobby of a 
Victoria hotel, that the idea for her first 
short story came to her. Others fol- 
lowed, and they were published in her 
first volume, a collection of short sto- 
ries, The Ninth Vibration (1922). She 
began and has continued to write at an 


Beck was 
Japan. 





MRS. L. ADAMS BECK 


Louis Moresby) 


amazing pace: short stories, magazine 
articles, novels of the Orient, English 
historical novels, histories of philosophy. 

Her stories of the Orient are pub- 
lished under the name of L. Adams 
Beck; for her historical romances she 
has adopted the nom de plume of E. 
Barrington ; and still another pseudonym, 

oe L. Moresby, stands on the 
title-page of three miscel- 
laneous books. In connec- 
tion with her historical ro- 
mances it is interesting to 
learn that her grandfather, 
Admiral Moresby, served 
as a midshipman in Lord 
Nelson’s fleet ; and that her 
grandmother had known 
Lord Byron when she was 
a girl. 

As an explanation of 
her threefold prolific out- 
put, Mrs. Beck says, “I 
write with the quickest 
speed my hand will allow. 
Thus Glorious Apollo was begun on the 
twenty-third of November, 1924, and 
finished on the twenty-sixth of Decem- 
ber, 1924, taking just over a month... . 
There is no weariness of mind in writ- 
ing any of my books. I never know 
weariness either of mind or of body and 
I attribute this to the fact that I have 
learned from high Oriental thought that 
the body has its share in mental and 
spiritual training, and must itself be 
trained. I eat only twice a day and rise 
very early and take a long walk before 
breakfast.” 

Her house in Victoria was described 
by a visitor as a veritable museum of 
the Orient, altho set in a_ secluded 
and lovely English garden. Mrs. Beck 
herself is “rather little, rather frail, yet 
quietly lively with a sort of smoldering 
spiritual fire. She is one of those 
women who have no age. She looks a 
little worn and faded; yet she speaks 
with a youthful sparkle, and her rest- 
less eyes and hands are alert with young 
vivacity.” 


A sketch of this author will appear in A BiocraPHicaL MANUAL or CoNTEMPORARY WRITERS 
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An Indispensable Supplementary Text for 
Junior and Senior High Schools 


Dictionary of American 
Biography 


Prepared under the Direction of the Committee of Management of 
the 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN HisToRICAL ASSOCIATION ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SoctETy American Poxriticat Sctgnce ASsOcIATION 
American Acapemy oF Arts AND SCIENCES AMERICAN SocIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Lineuistic Socizty oF AMERICA 
History or Science Society 
MepragrvaL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
AMERICAN OrtentaL Society 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION Society or Breticat LITERATURE AND 
Mopern LanGuace ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA ExgcEsis 
Brgpciocrarnicat Society or AMERICA AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 





“Every library that can possibly buy the set should have it.” 


—The American Library Association Booklist. 





Plan and Scope. The Dictionary of American Biography is the first definitive, 
impartial, and comprehensive work of its kind in the country. It will remain the 
one authentic source for American biography. It will have recorded, within the 
next ten years, the lives of more than 15,000 eminent Americans. 


Biographies Included. To find a place in this work the subject must have made 
some outstanding contribution to American life. No living person will be included. 


Editorial Treatment. The biographies vary from 500 to 3,000 words, according 
to the importance of the subject. Each sketch is based on original research, is 
interestingly written, and is by a recognized authority on the subject. Each biog- 
raphy is accompanied by a statement as to source materials which in many cases 
have not heretofore been published. 

Physical Make-up of the Work. Each volume contains approximately 800 biog- 
raphies, printed from carefully selected type on pure rag paper, and attractively 
bound in durable buckram. The volumes are 10% inches high by 7% inches wide, 
and approximately 134 inches thick. 


Price. The price has been set as low as is consistent with the high standard of 
manufacturing requirements, namely $12.50 per volume. 


Time of Publication. The first volume was published in the autumn of 1928; the 
second volume appeared in the spring of 1929; the third volume appeared in No- 
vember, 1929; the fourth volume appeared in February, 1930; the fifth volume 
appeared in June, 1930; the sixth volume will be ready shortly. Subsequent vol- 
umes will be published at the rate of about three each year until the record is 
brought up to date, in twenty volumes, whereafter a new volume will be published 
about every ten years. 


PRINTED ON PURE RAG PAPER: BOUND IN HEAVY REINFORCED 
BUCKRAM 


Full information about the Dictionary may be had from the publishers, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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John B. 


OHN BROADUS WATSON was 

born in Greenville, South Carolina, in 
1878. He took a Master’s degree at Fur- 
man College and a Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he specialized 
in psychology with Angell, neurology 
with Donaldson, and physiology with 
Loeb. For five years he remained at the 
University of Chicago teaching, and was 
an Assistant Professor when he left to 
accept the Chair of Experimental Psy- 
chology at Johns Hopkins in 1908. It 
was at Johns Hopkins that he began the 
series of experiments in comparative and 
human psychology which were destined 
to have such profound influence when 
they found formulation in the revolu- 
tionary new science of Behaviorism. 
Most interesting among this group of 
experiments were his investigations of 
the behavior of approximately 1000 new- 
born infants. During this period, Dr. 
Watson was editor of the Psychological 
Review and was made president of the 
American Psychological Association. He 
helped to found the Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology in 1915 and was its 
editor until 1926. In 1917 he served as 
major in the aviation section of the 
Signal Corps, U. S. Reserves, and with 
the A. E. F. 

Ten years ago, Dr. Watson resigned 
his position at Johns Hopkins and, ex- 
changing the laboratory for the business 
office, joined the advertising agency of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, of 
which he is now Vice-President. His 
personality has the vitality and incisive- 
ness associated with advertising genius. 
He is married and has four children. 
He lives in New York City. 

John B. Watson is the outstanding ex- 
ponent of the doctrine of behavioristic 
psychology. As lecturer, editor and au- 
thor he has made his theories familiar 
to a large public. He has written sev- 
eral books, all on the subject with which 
his name is identified. They are: 

Animal Education (1903) ; Behavior— 
An Introduction to Comparative Psy- 
chology (1914); Psychology From the 
Standpoint of the Behaviorist (1919) ; 
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Behaviorism (1925) ; Psychological Care 
of Infant and Child (1928); The Ways 
of Behaviorism (1928). 

When first published in 1925, Beha- 
viorism caused such a storm of criticism 
as perhaps no other book of our time. 
The controversy has taken form in books, 
articles, and scientific monographs, and 
has spread to many foreign countries. 
Dr. Watson has never replied to a ciiti- 
cism. Instead he has been at work, 
elaborating and revisimg the theories put 
forward at that time, in the light of fur- 
ther experiments and new research. A 
revised edition of Behaviorism, published 
in 1930, added new material to “the 
typical American psychology.” 

The behaviorist believes that the total 
behavior of man from infancy to death 
is the subject-matter of human psychol- 
ogy. No behaviorist has ever observed 
anything that he can call consciousness, 
sensation, perception, imagery, or will. 
He believes that thinking is behavior, like 
swimming or golf or any other form of 
muscular activity. 




























SCHULTZ 
Library Covers 


Easy Filing — Quick Finding 
Strong, dustproot, cardboard Cover File 


Containers for magazines (save cost of 
binding), booklets, manuscripts, 

pictures. Ample indexing labels facili- 
tate easy filing and quick nding of small 
and i materials. Neat, 
Stand upright 


miscellaneous 
space-saving, durable. 
on shelves or book- 
racks. Green Vel- 
lum, dust-shedding, 
fronts. 5 standard 










Write today for Cir- 
cular “W” which 
shows, describes and 
gives prices. Sent on 
request, no obliga- 
tion. 





"4 H. SCHULTZ & CO. 


535 West Superior St. 
Chicago 








| HOLLISTON | 
ARBLE 


The most beautiful 
of all 
cover materials 





A new-fashioned book 
cloth which gives beauty, 
good-taste, and smart style 
to the most humble library 
book. Has a sturdy buck- 
ram construction for dura- 
bility and costs no more 
than ordinary binding 
materials. 






































cA Message 


to Librarians 


From the new book 
OrpeER WorkK FoR LIBRARIES 
By F. K. W. Drury 


Published by the American 
Library Association; 1930 


“The metropolitan jobber furnishes 
the highest type of service for the 
average library. By buying in 
quantity he can give a good dis- 
count and by consolidating orders 
and shipments he reduces the 
transportation cost to a few cents 
per volume. From his large stock 
he can frequently supply a rush 
order at once. If not in stock, he 
has facilities for hurrying the order 
and the book can be mailed direct. 
By purchasing all current Ameri- 
can publications from a few dealers, 
a library simplifies the whole order 
procedure.” 


The foregoing is official from an 
American Library Association pub- 
lication ; the following is personal: 


Because we specialize in good 
used books as well as new, our 
service is not only prompt, in- 
telligent and efficient, but par- 
ticularly ECONOMICAL. 


Write us and let us tell you 
about it! 


BARNES and Nos te, INc. 


Metropolitan Jobber for 
Libraries 


76 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Maud Hart Lovelace 


AUD HART LOVELACE, author 

of three varying historical novels, 
was born in Mankato, Minnesota, in 
1892 and has spent most of her life in 
her home state. She was educated at the 
University of Minnesota and after a 
short period of study abroad, married 
Delos W. Lovelace, the Minnesota short 
story writer and journalist. They are 
living at present in New York, but keep 
a permanent home on Lake Minnetonka, 
in Minnesota. 

Mrs. Lovelace says that her literary 
career started at the age of five when 
she asked her mother how to spell “go- 
ing down the street.” Between the ages 
of five and ten she filled hundreds of 
“scrap tablets” with poems, stories, 
plays and novels, and she was scarcely 
ten when she started bombarding editors. 
Her literary debut came at seventeen 
with the publication of a short story. 

In 1926 her first novel The Black 
Angels was published. This was fol- 
lowed in 1929 by Early Candlelight, a 
romance of the frontier days of Old 
Minnesota. As a mark of esteem for 
the historical accuracy of Early Candle- 
light, which includes a great deal of the 
early life of Fort Snelling, the command- 
ant invited Mrs. Lovelace to review the 
troops of the Third Infantry stationed 
at the Fort. 

In August 1930 Mrs. Lovelace’s third 
novel Petticoat Court was published. It 
is a story of love and intrigue in the 
court of the glamorous Second Empire, 
with the Paris of that period in carnival 
time as a background. 

“The genesis of Petticoat Court,” says 
Mrs. Lovelace, “was a childhood interest 
in that Empress Eugenie who had been 
called “the most beautiful woman in the 
world.’ This arose, I think, from tales 
my grandmother told me. She had made 
a visit to Paris, (a breath-taking expe- 
dition in those days, from Mankato, 
Minnesota) and while there she had 
seen walking in the Tuileries Gardens 
an aged lady dressed in black. This 
was the former Empress Eugenie, then 
living in exile in England, but on one 
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of her frequent visits to the scene of her 
former splendor. 

“My early interest in Eugenie led me, 
as I grew older, to read everything 
which came my way regarding the Sec- 
ond Empire. When I left the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for a trip abroad, | 
found an especial charm in the historic 
Faubourg St. Germain. When later, 
with my husband, I spent a winter in 
New Orleans, I conceived the idea of 
linking the reign of Napoleon III with 
the attempts of the American Confed- 
eracy to obtain French support. I was 
working at that time on my first novel, 
The Black Angels. That and its succes- 
sor, Early Candlelight, were both com- 
pleted before work on the final draft of 
Petticoat Court began, although I had 
already started collecting material and 
had even written a version of the story.” 

Mrs. Lovelace regularly does her five 
or six hours work a day, whether at re- 
search or writing, taking only a short 
vacation each year. Research into the 
details of manners, styles, decorations 
and colloquialisms enables her to recreate 
the period of which she is writing. 























Two Important Additions 


For All Libraries 


SO YOUTH MAY KNOW 
by Roy E. Dickerson 


New Viewpoints on Sex and Love. 
Here is a healthy, wholesome book valu- 
able for reference and recommendation. 
The author sets forth the facts in a 
direct, frank manner—the main empha- 
sis is always on the highest ideals. 

Cloth, $2.00 


MASARYK—NATION BUILDER 
by Donald A. Lowrie 


Biography of President Masaryk of 
Czechoslovakia. This book offers not 
only fine pleasure ip reading but gives 
the advantage of nowing better one 
of the truly great men of our age and 
the country he founded. This life story 
is most inspiring. Cloth $2.00 


RED SHOES 


Katharine Ellis Barrett 


A small boy goes exploring 
into the alluring world about 
him. A charmingly illustrated 
book of verse for children. $1.50 


OUTPOSTS OF THE 
IMAGINATION 

Abbie Graham 

A bibliographical guide to fif- 
teen of the world’s most ro- 
mantic cities. $1.00 


THE GROWTH AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE Y. W.C. A. 
Elizabeth Russell Hendee 








A concise review of Y.W.C.A. 
history with an outline of its 
present activities. $1.00 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York 


Our new Catalog is now ready 
Write for it! 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
Publishers of Books with Purpose 
347 Madison Avenue New York 


























THE BULLETIN 


OF THE 


Public Affairs Information Service 


Published cooperatively since 1914 by an association of li- 
braries the weekly and bi-monthly cumulated bulletins of the 
P.A.I.S. furnish an indispensable index to current economic, 
_business and statistical information found in periodicals, books, 
government documents and pamphlets. 

Subscribers to the P. A.I.S. include public libraries, great 
and small, state, university and college libraries, special libraries. 
The wealth of material indexed in the Bulletin makes it valu- 
able to every type of library. The cooperative method of pub- 
lication reduces the cost to a minimum. 

Write now for sample copies, together with terms for cumu- 
lated and weekly bulletins. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS INFORMATION SERVICE 
11 W. 40th St., New York 
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Mary Austin 


BORN of Revolutionary stock in a 

little town in Illinois in 1868, Mary 
Hunter moved to California at the age 
of eighteen and lived for sixteen years 
in the California desert. She was mar- 
ried in 1891 to S. W. Austin and had 
one child. It was not until after the loss 
of this child that her literary career was 
begun. Her academic degrees include 
B.S. and Litt.D. After leaving the 
desert, Mrs. Austin lived for some time 
at Carmel where with George Sterling, 
Jack London and Michael Williams she 
was an important member of the literary 
colony. She made several trips abroad 
where she was recognized by many of 
the leading writers of England, France 
and Italy. Each year she spent part of 
her time in New York. Finally in 1918 
she selected Santa Fé, New Mexico, as 
affording the best facilities for her work, 
and has since built a house there. 

Mrs. Austin’s home, Casa Querida, at 
Santa Fé, is in the old Spanish Colonial 
style and is furnished with the plunder 
of the desert accumulated through thirty 
years. Lately she has undertaken the 
revival of Spanish colonial arts and the 
reestablishment of the annual Spanish 
market at Santa Fé. Her recreations are 
gardening and cooking. Between finish- 
ing one piece of work and beginning an- 
other, she goes on what she describes 
as “jam-borees,” in which she makes 
jams and jellies and pickles in enormous 
quantities, much to the delight of her 
friends. All the natives know that when 
flowers are wanted for weddings or 
funerals or the altars of the Saints, they 
can get them from Mary Austin’s garden. 

Mary Austin has written a score of 
books, several of which will not be over- 
looked by future historians of our South- 
west—not because these books are his- 
tories, but because they accurately and 
with penetration describe in fiction, fact, 
and drama, phases of Western develop- 
ment that are rapidly passing away. 
Among her works are a life of Jesus; 
the only dramas of Indian life with In- 
dian characters that have had profes- 





MARY AUSTIN 


sional performance on the American 
stage; distinguished translations of In- 
dian poetry and collections and transla- 
tions of old Spanish plays; a standard 
book on genius and talent; and, recently, 
a volume of poems of the Southwest for 
children. Carl Van Doren says that the 
degree, M.A.E. (Master of the Ameri- 
can Environment) should be. invented 
and conferred upon her. She has been 
called “a great person who happens to 
be a woman.” 

Among her important published vol- 
umes are: The Land of Little Rain, The 
Children Sing in the Far West, Lands 
of the Sun, The Basket Woman, The 
Flock, The Arrow Maker, A Woman of 
Genius, The Ford, The Trail Book, The 
American Rhythm, A Small-Town Man, 
Lost Borders, Love and the Soul Maker, 
Everyman's Genius, and Starry Adven- 
ture. 


A sketch of this author will appear in A BiocrapHicaL MANUAL oF CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 
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New Books for 
Boys and Girls 


JOAN OF ARC | 


By Mabel Dodge Holmes. This 
beautiful Anniversary Edition is 





Age faithful alike to historic fact 
and to the character whose life 
11-16 is an inspiring example of cour- 


age, faith, and devotion. 300 
pages. Illustrated. $2.50 


SERGEANT YORK 


Last of the Long Hunters. By 
Tom Skeyhill. Redcoats, red- 
skins, muzzle loaders, moun- 
taineers, and long hunters fig- 
ure in the life of Alvin C. 
York, the greatest hero of the 
World War. This is his life- 
story, told in simple language. 
256 pages. $1.50 


HOME FOLKS 


By J. Russell Smith. A fas- | 
cinating story of how Jack 
Reed, a typical American boy, 
lives in the country and how 
he visits his cousins in the city. 
248 pages. Nearly 400 illustra- 
$1.50 


Age 
14-16 





Age 
9.12 


tions. 


WORLD FOLKS 


By Dr. J. Russell Smith of 
Columbia University, the most 
widely read author of books for 
children on the world and its 

Age peoples. <A _ captivating story 
of how people live in the Bel- 

10-13 gian Congo and the Amazon 
alley, the far North, the 

Desert, etc., etc. 320 pages. 
Nearly 400 illustrations. $1.75 


RECENTLY IssuED TirLes Now 
Ratep “Best SELLERS” 


THE BOOK OF COURAGE 


py Hermann Hagedorn. Heroes! 
Thirty of them, and each with 
that quality which everyone ad- 
mires. From Socrates and 
Hannibal to Lawrence of Arabia 
and Lindbergh, they pass in 
fascinating array. A national 
“best seller.”’ 410 pages. Illus- 
trated. $2.50 


THE WORLD’S GREAT 
ADVENTURE 


B Francis Trevelyan Miiler. 

is book has the remarkable 
distinction of appearing simul- 
taneously on both the Juvenile 
and the Adult Non-Fiction best 
selling lists. The thrilling 
story of 1000 years of Polar ex- 
ploration, including the daring 
achievements of Rear Admiral 
Byrd. 388 pages. 150 illustra- 
tions. $2.00 


Age 
11-16 


Age 
14-16 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 






















THE AIR MAIL 
HEADS WEST! 
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COURIERS of the CLOUDS 


Written and illustrated by 


EDWARD SHENTON 
author and illustrator of Riders of the Winds 


The story of The Air Mail, told 
for boys. Illustrated in color and 
in black and white. With map of 
important American airways. 

Pat 208 pages $2.50 








PRINCESS ROSETTE 


AND OTHER FAIRY TALES 
Translated from the French of Sophie de Segur by 
VIRGINIA OLCOTT 


Five stories dearly loved by 
French children have been made 
available for American libraries. 
Their charm has been enhanced by 
the excellence of the translation. 
Illustrated in black and white by 
BEN KuTCHER. 

614" x 834" 
















200 pages $2.50 








Both of these books may be obtained in 
buckram binding from your regular dealer 


Macrae - Smith - Company 
1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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James Boyd 


AMES BOYD was born in 1888 in 

Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, but 
moved to North Carolina, the home of 
his earlier ancestors when he was thir- 
teen. He graduated from Princeton in 
1910, and afterwards spent two years at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. In 1917 he 
married Katharine Lamont of New 
York City. He has two sons. 

As to early literary activity, Mr. Boyd 
says he was “a journalist for one sum- 
mer,”’—between his graduation from 
Princeton and departure for Cambridge 
—on the Harrisburg Patriot. “All the 
regular fellows were away on vacation, 
and I was dramatic critic one week; 
sporting editor another; then human in- 
terest writer; and finally I drew the car- 
toons. They did tell me they’d keep me 
on as a cartoonist if I’d learn how to 
draw !” 

Looking at him now—lean, brown and 
muscular, Master of Hounds at South- 
ern Pines, North Carolina—it is difficult 
to realize that doctors’ orders to go South 
and live on his grandfather’s plantation 
really transformed James Boyd, just dis- 
charged from the army, into an author. 
Mr. Boyd had never believed he had suf- 
ficient ability to write, and, before the 
war, had been in the publishing business, 
with Doubleday Page, as the “next best 
thing.” 

“I had to do something when I got 
down South,” he says, simply, “so I de- 
cided to try writing short stories. I 
tried all kinds—character, description, 
everything—I believe now that anybody 
with reasonable ability can learn to 
write; that imagination has to be born, 
but style is pure craftsmanship. I had 
no conviction that I could do it, but I 
thought I would spend five years gaining 
an apprenticeship before I either suc- 
ceeded or gave up. Then the trial bal- 
loons I sent out started selling—to the 
Pictorial Review, Scribner's, and other 
magazines. I didn’t really expect them 
to, and wasn’t particularly proud of 
them. You can see your mistakes so 
much better in print and you realize that 
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thirty or forty thousand other people 
are seeing them also!” 

A few years ago, through a friend and 
fellow writer, Hugh McNair Kahler, Mr. 
Boyd met John Galsworthy, who with 
Mrs. Galsworthy was stopping in South 
ern Pines on his way up from New Or- 
leans. Galsworthy got him to show him 
some of his stories, put a number of 
notes on the margin, and helped him 
“plan out a way of attacking the busi- 
ness.” On his return to New York, he 
gave his verdict, “Keep your eye on 
James Boyd.” Since then, Mr. Boyd's 
first novel, Drums (1926), his second, 
Marching On (1927), and his third, 
Long Hunt (1930), have been pub- 
lished. Drums is a novel of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; Marching On is a Civil 
War novel; Long Hunt is a re-creation 
of frontier America. 

James Boyd explains the natural talk 
of the characters in Drums, which differs 
from the artificial Revolutionary War 
jargon disfiguring so many historical 
novels, by saying: “I had a tremendous 
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advantage because I live in North Caro- 
lina and could just take the local speech. 
North Carolina is almost entirely Anglo- 
Saxon—98¥%4 per cent American born— 
and in the back districts has an almost 
pure Colonial dialect, as I discovered by 
checking it up as much as I could with 
old diaries and letters, etc., of the Revo- 
lutionary period. For instance, they 
say stub for stake, Egyptians for gypies, 
nearabout for almost. I chose North 
Carolina as a setting for a Revolutionary 
novel because there is a better picture 
of the American Colonies there than in 


any other state; its character has changed 
less than any other, since it has no im- 
portant seaport.” 

Mr. Boyd is now a permanent resident 
of Southern Pines, having built there a 
fine home patterned largely after “West- 
over” in Virginia, the famous home of 
William Byrd, the father of Richmond 
and prominent in Virginia history. 
Southern Pines now boasts a literary col- 
ony embracing among others, the 
Struthers Burts, Holworthy Hall, Hugh 
McNair Kahler, and Donald Herring. 


A sketch of this author will appear in A BrocrapHicaL MANUAL oF CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 
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GARDEN BOOKS | 


ARE STANDARD BOOKS of 
UNQUESTIONABLE AUTHORITY 
Some of them deserve a place in all libraries; all of 
them a place in larger libraries. 

BULBS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING 
A timely book for the amateur on_ bulbs 
that are pianted in the Fall for Spring 
display. 60 magnificent full page plates. 
Cloth cover, 82.00. 

Write for illustrated, descriptive catalog 
ff and order De La Mare Garden Books | 
through your usual source of book su;_ply. 


A. T. DELAMARE Co. INC. 
438 to 448 W.37th St. (Dept.4) New York 

















THE ART OF READING 


By HENRY GUPPY 


Librarian of the John Rylands Library 
Manchester, England. 


Foreword by William Lyon Phelps 
Introduction by Charles F. D. Belden 
“Every Librarian and Librarian’s assistant should 


have a yf arles F. D. Belden, Director, 
The Public Library of the City of Boston. 


How to form reading habits, how to choose books 
and in what relation to one another—these topics 
provide the substance of this helpful essay. 


67 pages. $1.00 
MAY AND COMPANY, Publishers 


755 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 














THE BOOK REVIEW DIGEST 


is the only aid in the selection of new books which gives the opinions of many 
authorities on each book, along with their names, so that you can make your own 
choice. It reviews many important new books upon 


BusINEss, FINANCE, SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Write now for sample copy and your special Service-Basis rate. 





950 University Avenue 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
Publishers of Indexes and Reference Works 


New York City 
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J. L. Campbell 


AMES L. CAMPBELL, author of 
Face Value and The Miracle of 

Peille, was born in Virginia in 1889. He 
and his brother studied engineering in 
which they had not the slightest interest. 
The brother has spent his entire adult 
life as a priest in the Anglo-Catholic 
church. 

J. L. Campbell decided to give up his 
engineering job and go to New York 
to look for a job on the stage. As he 
did not know the name of a single the- 
atrical director he called on the police 
for help. A large Irish policeman es- 
corted him to the classified telephone 
book in a telephone booth nearby. With- 
in a week Campbell had an engagement 
with the husband of Minnie Maddern 
Fiske. 

He returned to Richmond, Virginia, 
and was offered fifty dollars if he would 
produce The Rivals for a school dra- 
matic club. He did and spent forty-five 
dollars of it on a passage to England 
three days before the play was produced. 
He visited rich relations in London and 
then went to Paris. Altho he did not 
know any French he induced Miss Eliz- 
abeth Marbury, the well known agent, to 
entrust him with the translation of a 
French play. He found a girl who was 
studying English, engaged her to sit in 
a café and read the play to him act by 
act, and then went back to his hotel room 
and wrote down all he could remember 
of what she had said and made up the 
rest. Miss Marbury was so delighted 
with the result that by the end of the 
year she had given him twenty-three 
plays to translate. When she returned 
to New York she left him in charge of 
her Paris office. This led to other work 
as theatrical agent on the strength of 
which he married an American girl who 
was in Paris buying her trousseau for 
her intended marriage to a New York 
business man. The next year their first 
child was born and, in the next, war was 
declared. , So they sailed for New York 
arriving with exactly one dollar and one 
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baby. Miss Marbury again gave him 
employment, this time in her New York 
office. Then followed work in London 
for a dramatic agent. 

But all the time he wanted to write, 
and a convalescence from a serious ill- 
ness created the opportunity. Rebecca 
West read the little he then did and 
liked it. His first book, Face Value, 
which has been described as an idyll 
of a Parisian brothel, was published in 
1927, and after a period of diffident re- 
ception, sold well. 

Campbell later went to Hollywood and 
did film writing. He found himself get- 
ting into a rut, however, and gave it up 
for writing once more. The Miracle of 
Peille (1929) was the result. It is the 
story of a crippled French girl, in the 
village of Peille high above the Medi- 
terranean, who comes to be regarded as 
a Saint. 

Mr. Campbell has written a_ third 
novel called The Winged Chariot, which 
will be published in 1931. He is now 
living in England with his wife and three 
children. 


A sketch of this author will appear in A BiocrapHicaL MANUAL oF CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 
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